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THE ARCTIC MAILS. 


THE SLED ROUTE FROM EDMONTON TO FORT MACPHERSON. 


By GEORGE FISHER CHIPMAN. 


HE distribution of mail for a 

fair index of the height to which 

modern civilization has ariseni It 
is not always a mark of the intelligence 
of the residents of the district or com- 
munity, as will be well understood when 
the obstacles which face mail carriers in 
Northern Canada are known. In the 
great centers of the world’s population 
today the supremest efforts of human 
,enius are being bent towards perfecting 
a system for more rapid delivery of let- 
ters. Special trains have been chartered 
across continents, automobiles and pneu- 
matic tubes have been pressed into serv- 
ice. Millions have been spent and it 
seems that perfection has been nearly 
reached in the largest cities. All this 
effort is that business may be conducted 
with the utmost despatch, and, what is 
equally essential, that the news of the 
world and the latest word from home and 
abroad may be read by every citizen at 
his breakfast table. Three centuries ago 
in England the suggestion that public 
moneys be spent on the mail service was 
jeered at. Yet without governments be- 
hind the service, the penny postage of 
today would not be a success. No pri- 
vate corporation will ever be allowed 
control of the postal service and even to 
the outposts of the nations the sacred 
letter pouch is carried in safety. Behind 
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it, and ready for its protection, is the 
entire military force of the nation. 

The New Yorker has the benefit of 
the world’s most rapid mail delivery. Sit- 
ting over his coffee and rolls and perus- 
ing his daily paper, he gives no thought 
to the millions of less fortunate individ- 
uals. He thinks not that the paper he 
reads must go by train, horse and dog 
through thousands of miles of wild coun- 
try and at last reach the farthest reader 
one year late. The Gotham carrier has 
but a short walk over splendid pave- 
ments ; the carrier in Northern Canada 
faces the terrors of the Arctic night and 
tramps from 200 to 300 miles through 
fierce storms and a temperature of 60 
degrees below zero. Other dangers lurk 
on the trail, but the mail always goes 
through in safety. Small wonder that 
the denizens of the Canadian Northland 
prize their letters when “posty” calls 
only at Christmas and mid-summer or 
possibly forgets to come at Christmas. 
There is but a narrow portion of the 
southern part of Canada that is civilized, 
if railways and farms are civilization. 
North of this belt as far as the Arctic 
Ocean fur-trading is the chief occupa- 
tion and the Hudson’s Bay Company 
are the greatest fur-traders in the world. 
From Labrador to Alaska their forts dot 
the northern wilds. Missionaries have 
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followed the traders to convert and edu- 
cate the Indians. Mounted police have 
been sent in to maintain order and free- 
traders and prospectors follow in their 
trail. For two and one-half centuries 
the fur-traders have been in the country. 
Their numbers have grown so great dur- 
ing recent years that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment established a mail service three 
years ago from Edmonton to the Arctic 
Ocean. This is one of the routes that is 
never officially inspected. 

On November 29 each year the north- 
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OLD JOCK.—An Indian Dame who has reached 
the age of 110 years near Fort Simpson. 





ern packet is prepared in the Edmonton 
postoffice. This pa * et is limited to 300 
pounds in weight and contains only let- 
ters not heavier than one ounce. It is 
being prepared for the longest mail route 
in the world and will pass through many 
dangers before the small parcel of let- 
ters is handed to the postmaster at Fort 
MacPherson within the Arctic Circle. 
Let us accompany the letters to the Arc- 
tics. From Edmonton northward as far 
as Lac la Biche the mail is carried by 
horse. At that point the dogs are har- 


nessed and they carry it the remainder of 
the distance. The dogs have been in 
waiting for this long trip and are fresh 
and strong. Within a short time after 
the arrival, the picturesque half-breed 
drivers have the precious parcel strapped 
on their sled and are away—to the North. 
The sled they use consists of an oaken 
board about 12 ft. in length with the 
front end rolled up. The width varies 
from 20 inches to 2 ft. The sled is shod 
with iron. The sides are often, fitted up 
to make them warm for riding short dis- 
tances. The mail is wrapped;in a water- 
proof canvas cover and in the sled is 
also packed food for dogs and men as 


‘well as blankets and simple cooking 


utensils. The two drivers go about their 
work in a very unconcerned manner as 
though they were doing nothing extraor- 
dinary. They are decked out in all the 
glory of a blue cloth capote, l’Assump- 
tion belt and beaded head-dress and leg- 
gings. This is the typical French half- 
breed, who is the gayest man in the 
world. The drivers are of different 
breeds and are often natives of the hills 
of Scotland. The four dogs that are 
harnessed are long-haired powerful 
brutes that will stand an_ incredible 
amount of hardship and fatigue. They 
are the pick of the pack, as speed is a 
requirement of the trip. Thirty miles a 
day is a good average speed. Farther 
north the Eskimo dog or huskie is em- 
ployed. He is stronger, though not so 
fast as his southern friends. 

From Edmonton to Fort MacPherson 
is a distance of 2,000 miles as the mail 
goes. There are 12 Posts where the mail 
is delivered after leaving Lac la Biche— 
namely, Fort McMurray, Fort Chipe- 
wyan, Smith’s Landing, Fort Smith, 
Fort Resolution, Hay River, Fort Provi- 
dence, Fort Simpson, Fort Wrigley, Fort 
Norman, Fort Good Hope, Arctic Red 
River and Fort MacPherson. These 
names in some cases perpetuate the 
names of former traders but the majority 
express the feeling of the explorers as 


they reached the place. All these are fur 
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depots of the Company and have been 
there for generations. These posts are 
from 100 to 200 miles apart, so there is 
several days’ run between them, A great 
deal of time is occupied in camping on 
the trail. The chief article of food is 
fish—sometimes dried and oftener frozen. 
This must be thawed for the dogs and 
for the drivers and tea is always made. 
This is the strongest beverage in the 
North, for no man dare carry liquor 
where there are Indians and the Com- 
pany prohibit their employés keeping 
liquor on hand. 


with themselves. Nearby the Royal Mail 
in its sled is lying on the snow and 
around it are the dogs. They need no 
covering to keep them comfortable dur- 
ing the night but huddle close together 
and sleep in peace. When sleep reigns 
over the camp, then it is that danger is 
abroad. The wolves are hovering around, 
and, though the drivers know it not, the 
dogs sniff their enemies from afar. Trem- 
bling with terror, the dogs crawl closer 
together. It happens sometimes that a 
young and inexperienced dog in the pack 
will take it into his head to reconnoitre. 


























Interior of old Fort Garry (now Winnipeg) when it was a Trading Post. 





After the frugal supper has been dis- 
posed of, the two drivers set about to pre- 
pare their night abode. Nopeople are more 
skillful in preparing camp than these 
men. Their camp is chosen near some 
sheltering bush, so that the wintry winds 
will be tempered. The pipes are lighted, 
and, wrapped in their H. B. C. blankets, 
they lie back on the branches that cover 
the snow and laugh in defiance at the 
coldest winds that blow. There is usu- 
ally silence around the camp-fire; for the 
drivers have discussed all the topics of 
interest to them and prefer to commune 


Fierce snarls and yells a moment later 
bring the sleepers to their feet with a 
full explanation of the situation. They 
shoot, and the wouves are finally driven 
away, but the dog is so badly lacerated 
that a bullet ends his misery. Not only 
in camp are the wolves dangerous. There 
is a certain sickness which attacks the 
northern wolves at intervals of several 
years and during the time the sickness 
is upon them they are terribly ferocious. 
They lose all fear of, man and will at- 
tack him in open daylight on the slight- 
est provocation. When travelers dis- 
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cover that the wolves are in the grip of 
this disease, they send forth the word 
to the surrounding Posts with all speed. 
All Northerners have proper regard for 
the safety of their neighbors. 

Thus pressing forward into the North, 
Post after Post is reached. The mail 
is delivered and fresh drivers and dogs 
hitch to the sled and forth it goes again 
to the next post. The arrival of the mail 
train at a northern trading post is an 
event at that place. It has been an- 
ticipated for several days and the neigh- 
bors have gathered in for 50 or 60 miles 
about to see if they have a letter in the 
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disposal of the mail drivers and these 
fortunate individuals are soon deeply en- 
gaged in crowding out all thought of 
the hardships through which they have 
passed in safety. The northern post- 
masters have a comparatively easy time 
and their duties are not highly remuner- 
ated. 

Forward into the terrible North the 
Royal Mail proceeds, while round about 
hover dangers and death. Once the fear- 
ful cold gains the ascendancy over man 
or beast, there is no shaking it off. Sixty 
degrees below zero for days at a time is 
a tentperature unknown to any but north- 
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A Mail Driver Posing for his Photo at Fort Providence. 





parcel. 
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A man takes a few days off to 
go for the mail” in the North. It is 
an interested group that gathers around 
the factor of the Post when he opens the 
big parcel and picks out the small packet 
marked for his station. Then what joy 
and what sorrow as the tidings be happy 
or mournful! but one thing is absolutely 
essential: no person can be downhearted 
in the North. It’s dangerous. Mean- 
time the drivers are coming in for their 
share of the good things in the larder. 
The factor’s servants understand that 
the best the place affords is always at the 


ern travelers. As soon as the travelers 
get far north of Edmonton they approach 
the Land of the Long Night. Long be- 
fore they reach the Arctic Circle the sun 
disappears from their view and day and 
night become nearly as one long night. 
The white snow brightens the darkness 
but the greatest friend in the northern 
night is the Aurora Borealis. Thousands 
of miles to the south those in civilization 
can see the reflection of this light on the 
heavens. But to the travelers in the 
North it is their lamp. As bright as day 
is the ever moving, shooting, blazing 
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sky. Nature provided well against the 
darkness which for six months prevails 
around the district of Fort MacPherson, 
the most northerly postoffice in Canada. 
It is well on into February when the 
mail reaches Fort MacPherson and is 
distributed to the settlers by the old Scot 
who holds the position of postmaster at 
that point. Thus for a mere 2-cent 
postage stamp a little letter is carried a 
great distance. At Fort MacPherson 
the mushers can hang up their snowshoes 
for a brief rest. Then the mail written 
is gathered together and the homeward 


February but goes only as far as Fort 
Resolution, on Great Slave Lake. There 
is now a petition from the missionaries 
as far north as Fort Norman to have the 
mail carried from there south, to meet 
with the Resolution service. The sum- 
mer mail on the Mackenzie River route 
is by far the most important to the deni- 
zens of the North, for at that time it is 
carried on the big steamer and all the 
newspapers and parcels are carried. The 
mail goes north from Edmonton by scow 
and steamer to the mouth of the Mac- 
kenzie—the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 














Mail Day brings Distant Friends together in the Northland. 





route is resumed—the different drivers 
picking up all the mail en route—so that 
by the time Edmonton is reached there is 
again a goodly parcel. There is an un- 
certain mail service from Fort Mac- 
Pherson to Herschell Island, out in the 
Arctic Ocean. Here the American whal- 
ers are often frozen in for the winter 
and when the Northwest Mounted Po- 
lice make their 500-mile trip through the 
frozen country to collect customs and 
inspect the settlement, they carry over 
the mail to the exiles. 

Another mail is sent north early in 


steamer Wrigley plying every summer 
on the river. Imagine the pleasure to an 
intelligent man in the North when he 
receives a bundle of papers. He will 
digest the entire contents, even to the 
advertisements, and they are then passed 
around until worn to shreds with reading. 
The details of the presidential campaign 
and the Quebec Tercentenary Celebra- 
tion will be discussed next fall along the 
Mackenzie. It will all be news there and 
the wars and rumors of war will be in- 
teresting. In that faraway land the 
events of the present day will not be 
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dreamed of and speculation will be rife 
as to the happenings of the wide world. 
During the long, long winter evenings, 
when the time is occupied with the fur 
harvest and trade and the manufacture 
of so many homemade articles, the con- 
versation will be months behind the 
times. 

Some day the Mackenzie River will 
be a splendid tourist trip. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company have a large steamer with 
considerable cabin and stateroom accom- 
modations under course of construction 
for that route and then there will be an 
opportunity for a trip into the wilds in 
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In winter the dog train can make a 
straight trail and reach the Posts much 
more quickly. The principal post in this 
country is at Fort Vermilion, 400 miles 
north of Edmonton, where the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company have an up-to-date 
flour mill and grind the local wheat for 
their northern posts. This wheat makes 
wonderful bread. 

The Pas Mission is 100 miles on the 
road to Hudson’s Bay—the great sea 
route of the North yet to be developed. 
There is a Government postoffice at the 
Pas and in winter a monthly service from 
the city of Prince Albert. In summer 




















A Carryall ready for the Start from Fort Resolution. 





comfort. Then a business man can get 
away from the cares of his business for 
three months to a place where the tele- 
graph wires will never reach him. 

The Great Peace River district, which 
is now looming before the world as an 
agricultural paradise, has a goodly num- 
ber of settlers already but as vet no Gov- 
ernment mail service. The fur-traders 
carry the mail in to the settlers at irreg- 
ular periods when taking in supplies. 
Horseback is the mode of travel in sum- 
mer, and the messenger is beset with 
dangers undreamed of in the way of 
bogs and morasses and rivers to ford. 


the service is by steamer on the beautiful 
Saskatchewan River. Another remark- 
able postoffice is that of Norway House, 
at the northern point of Lake Winnipeg 
and 300 miles north of Winnipeg City. 
This place was the seat of Sir George 
Simpson 70 years ago when he was Em- 
peror of the Fur Trade. His palace still 
stands and is now the postoffice as well. 
In summer steamers ply regularly on the 
lake and there is a steady mail service 
from Winnipeg. In winter the dogs are 
again requisitioned and the mail packet 
is carried northward as on the Macken- 
zie River. Norway House is interesting 
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as the chief post on the water route from 
Winnipeg to Hudson’s Bay, where all 
the settlers brought out by Lord Selkirk 
in 1812 stopped for supplies. 

Moose Factory is the only port on 
Hudson’s Bay served by a mail route 
overland. In summer canoes and small 
boats ply in all directions on the southern 
part of the bay and dog trains in winter. 
Thus mail and supplies are distributed 
for hundreds of miles to the settlers and 
: fur-traders. The longest private mail 
route in the world is that which starts 
from Montreal in June and ends at York 
Factory on Hudson’s Bay. The Hud- 


Canada as junior clerk of the Company 
of which he is now Governor. Here also 
in the long nights he became a wonder- 
ful letter writer. It is told of one of the 
factors of the Company at Fort Chimo 
how he managed to keep abreast of the 
times and yet be always one year behind- 
hand. He had a friend in Montreal pack 
a daily paper in a barrel-for him and seal 
it before the Pelican sailed. Upon re- 
ceipt of the precious barrel, the factor 
opened the bottom end and read each 
paper just 12 months after it was pub- 
lished. Thus he had his paper each 
morning at breakfast as well as the more 














The Hudson's Bay Company’s Steamer ‘‘ Midnight Sun’"’ that plies on the Athabasca River. 





son’s Bay Company purchased an old 
British naval gunboat five years ago. She 
was converted and rechristened the Peli- 
can. In June the supplies for the north 
and the mail is loaded at Montreal and 
she makes her way northward through 
the Strait of Belle Isle around to the 
northern coast of Labrador, where an- 
chor is dropped in Ungava Bay. Here 
is Fort Chimo, the most inaccessible post 
of the great fur-trading company. Only 
once a vear do the traders here see the 
face of white men. In this region it was 
that Lord Strathcona began his career in 


highly favored citizen of New York. After 
leaving Port Chimo, the Pelican steams 
away into the great inland Canadian sea. 
Here she stops at York Factory and un- 
loads all the supplies and mail for the 
surrounding country. York Factory is 
the original point from which boats have 
sailed between Canada and England for 
more than 200 years in the service of the 
fur-traders. The boat with the return 
mail gets out of the Bay and back to 
Montreal just in time to avoid being 
frozen in for the winter. 

Far up into the wilds of northern Brit- 
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ish Columbia the mails also reach 
through the aid of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and the ever-present fur-trad- 
ers. The Government carries the mails 
up the Skeena River as far as Hazleton 
and the Company’s steamers carry mail 
from Vancouver up the Stikine River as 
far as Telegraph Creek. Dogs of course 
form the winter beasts of burden. Thus 
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the Canadian Government, through the 
cooperation and aid of this great Com- 
pany, is enabled to extend the luxury of 
the mail service to the citizens at the 
farthest outposts of the land. The fu- 
ture will see greater blessings, and a 
monthly or even semi-annual mail to the 
residents of far-off Ungava would be a 
great boon. 


ALONG THE WOODLAND ‘TRAIL. 


By E. K. STEDMAN. 





AKE the American 
sportsman of today. 
Equip him with spear, 
axe and knife of 
stone; place him back 
in the period of the 
Drift, when lived the 
great Irish elk, the 
mammoth, the urus 
and cave bear;. give 
him the arms and 
beasts of those primal 
days with his present 
degree of intelligence, 
and what would be 
the result? Do you 
think he would be out 
of the running? Give 
the same man a stone 
gorge and length of 
hempen line and bid 
him catch a mess of fish for the camp. 
Would he produce the goods? 
Naturally, it is useless to propound 
such questions. The arms, animals, 
equipment and conditions are all ancient 
history. The game of that early day 
is extinct; the crude arms, what few we 
possess, are either in private collections 
or museums and we are fortunate not to 
have to go back to those primitive meth- 
ods for our sport; but in the time of the 
hunters of the Drift period, and the suc- 
ceeding period of the Cave Man, hunt- 
ing was a means for existence instead of 
a matter of pleasure, though we imagine 














even in that ancient time there were 
mighty Nimrods who loved the excite- 
ment of the chase and were as exultant 
over a slain animal as the up-to-date 
head hunter is of his trophy. 

Along with those heroes of distant 
days have also disappeared the beasts 
they pursued as game for food and 
dress, and it is only through the unearth- 
ing of their one-time habitats that we 
are enabled to procure the meagre in- 
formation at hand. They were a nation 
of hunters, those men, and took their 
sport seriously, even as our brothers 
across the ocean do to this day. They, 
the ancient ones, were poorly equipped 
as to armament and had to exercise 
craftiness, skill and cunning in order to 
kill the mammoth cave bear with stone 
spear and knife. The hunter of the 
3ronze Period, while possessed of bet- 
ter material for the construction of his 
weapons, did not show any superior in- 
ventive skill in their outlines, and it is 
not until a later period that the bow and 
arrow finds a place in sport and the dog 
becomes the companion of man; still 
later comes the formidable cross-bow 
But the thing is: The records show that 
those men made good. ‘They slew the 
mighty animals of those days with in- 
ferior weapons and it is to them we 
trace that bit of red in each of us that 
some time in life, if only for a moment, 
harks to the call from the wilderness— 
the call that takes us away from our 
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commercialized existence and makes us 
want to dwell where Nature is supreme, 
if only for a day. 

Coming down to a time that History 
records with a certainty: Give a hunter 
an axe, flint-lock rifle, canoe, some dried 
corn, salt and piece of flint and tow, 
put him down in the North Woods and 
command him to find a way or make it. 
How many could stand the test? If it 
came to a show-down, there are a whole 
lot of Americans who could turn the 
trick; for it was with just such outfits 
that this country was won by our hardy 
pioneers in the days of Boone and they 
proved that the American sportsman or 
settler (for he was as much one as the 
other) could go in and win when every- 
thing was against him but his love of 
existence and adventure (and love of 
sport is simply a love for adventure with 
something to show in way of compensa- 
tion). And if all our glorious West, 
from the Alleghanies to the Pacific, is 
not full compensation for the trials and 
hardships endured by those mighty 
sportsmen in the days when the Red 
Man showed no mercy, I do not know 
what is. Those days are also gone, 
along with the bison and pigeon, and it 
is only occasionally we run across some 
trapper of the old school who loves to 
recount those days of plenty, when the 
woods and waters teemed with game and 
fish; they are good tales too and some 
of them would bear repeating, could we 
but remember the details. 

To come down to the present day. 
Take a clerk from his desk, a lawyer 
from his books, a Judge from his Court ; 
place a 25-pound pack on his back, a 
fish rod in one hand, a rifle in the other, 
and insist that he climb Pike’s Peak. It 
would sound silly, would it not? Yet 
that is just the trick half the American 
outers are trying to perform every year. 
They come out of an office (after 50 
weeks of routine, indoor, mental work) 
and in the other two weeks try to build 
up a constitution to carry them through 
50 weeks more by making pack-horses 


and weight-lifting machines of them- 
selves. Common-sense should tell one 
he does himself more harm than good by 
such procedure, and the sooner the indoor 
worker learns to take his outings in easy 
stages with a minimum of labor, the 
sooner he will learn the real benefit of 
his two-weeks vacation. 

Ordinarily I get.two weeks in the 
year, besides occasional off days when 
business is slack. I recall a recent two- 
weeks’ outing spent in the Adirondacks. 
It required almost a week to go and re- 
turn home; the other week was spent in 
climbing mountains in search of sport 
and trout. I returned to work far more 
fatigued than when I started, and so 
derived no real benefit from my vaca- 
tion. If a person has from 4 to 6 weeks 
to do it in, he can work up to the job. 
He should spend the first week in camp 
mostly, taking short jaunts with rifle or 
rod each day, until he gets well seasoned 
to the radical change brought about by 
the entirely different manner of living. 
He should eat lightly at first and drink 
sparingly of new waters, for a change 
of water may produce serious results 
if too freely indulged; he should allow 
the system to incorporate the tonic of 
the out-of-doors and should not attempt 
any hard work until all office fatigue 
has left mind and body and one feels 
like going out and doing something big; 
even then take it slow and easy. One 
can sometimes gain a lot of health by 
sitting on a log. and waiting for some- 
thing to turn up, but be sure the log is 
a dry one. The point I wish to make 
is, that if one goes into camp and works 
up to his sport gradually, he is going to 
get much more physical benefit than the 
fellow who jumps into the hardest work 
for the first few days; by so doing he 
strains muscles and cords unused to such 
strenuous exercises, wears himself out 
and feels tired all the rest of the trip, 
wondering the while what the cause is— 
for he has been told that he should feel 
like a fighting cock. 

It is a self-evident fact that we are 
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getting to be a nation of campers, and 
as campers increase so do books on 
camping out, life in the wilderness, etc. 
They make excellent reading, those 
books, and if a fellow could remember 
one half the things therein written he 
would have his mind loaded up with a 
lot of self helps in emergency cases that 
it would take a lifetime in the woods to 
try out. These books, and they are as 
plentiful as the leaves of the trees, are all 
too long by half. A person can read 
and enjoy them, making mental notes 
as he goes along; but a man in the 
woods can nearly always do the right 
thing in an emergency; at any rate he 
will do the next best thing, which only 
goes to prove that one can never tell 
what he will do in case of accident, get- 
ting lost, etc., but the experience gained 
will enable him to do better next time 
and it is the actual experience afield and 
afloat that produces results. The books 
tell you what to do in every emergency 
imaginable, but you are likely to forget 
some of the remedies in your excite- 
ment, while some emergencies do not 
permit the time to look up the corres- 
ponding remedy, even if one has the 
book along. They can relate with start- 
ling vividness actual experiences and 
give their own antidotes, but you never 
heard of Daniel Boone or Davy Crockett 
taking lessons in woodcraft from books, 
because they never anitcipated emergen- 
cies; if they ran across one, they made 
it climb a tree. Therefore a book of 
advice to the tyro should be brief, with 
pleasant little stories like Nessmuk’s 
“Woodcraft” which is truly a classic 
in that respect. 
When it comes to matters of advice, 
I think a good magazine like Sports 
AFIELD can do more today for beginners 
than all the books ever written. It gets 
fresh notes each month from the game 
and fish haunts; it is in touch with the 
manufacturers and keeps the sportsmen 
posted on all new inventions. And here 
sagain we have too much. A good gun, 
a good rod, a good reel, a good tent, 
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a good boat, a good bed, some good sub- 
stantial foods; these with your shells, 
lines and hooks are about all that is 
really necessary to make a camping trip. 
When you get away from these into the 
maze of make easies and sure catchers, 
unless you have a long pocket-book you 
are going to run up against breakers. 
And after you have procured a wagon- 
load of this stuff, where will you get the 
wagon to haul it? And after you have 
found the wagon and gotten it all into 
camp, what are you going to do with it ? 
I know what I would do: dump it in 
the river. Cut it all out. It is only 
made to catch the eye and possesses no 
actual merit, while it helps to make you 
less dependent on your own skill, which 
is the very thing you should try to culti- 
vate in the woods. Get down to actual 
needs without scrimping yourself but do 
not load up with trash. 

Be careful how you take your best 
friend to the woods when he is only city 
broken. Old campers know there are 
many vexations that bob up in the 
woods, and unless a man be well bal- 
anced he is liable to lose his temper. 
Take a city man who has never made 
a pilgrimage and who at home has things 
handed to him on a platter: it is hard 
for him to smile when the tent leaks 
after a strenuous day or when he falls 
down and fills his waders with ice-cold 
water; his mind is in no condition to 
properly understand that these trivialities 
are the paramount pleasures of camp life. 
After 4 or 5 trips it will begin to dawn 
on him that woods life is filled with 
such details and that the best way is to 
grin and bear it. This is the man you 
want to handle with gloves. Do not 
think because he flies off the handle 
that you are learning his true nature; 
it takes time to bring this out of the 
tyro. His true nature is probably the 


same as that you loved in town, and if 
treated considerately, once he learns the 
ways of the grand old woods and waters, 
his normal nature will work to the front 
in camp. Do not make the mistake of 
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laughing at his blunders or utter harsh 
words at his awkwardness or when he 
finds fault with things common to you 
but foreign to him; he is like a baby 
and must be weaned away from the push 
button and platter, and when his civil- 
ized nature responds to the call of real 
Nature he will be found the same good 
fellow you always imagined he was. Go 
back in memory to your own first trip 
and maybe you can see what I mean. 

I find each year a great many camp- 
ers along the Northern Mississippi who 
do not know how to swim. Swimming 
is one of the easiest of pastimes to learn, 
and every person, whether he intends to 
spend a portion of the year in camp or 
not, should learn the art; especially 
should one who makes camping-out a 
regular thing each season. If you be- 
long to the latter class, make it your 
business to learn at the first opportunity. 
It can be mastered in two days. 

Do not borrow. I know some hunt- 
ers and fishermen who go out each sea- 
son, while the only things they possess 
requisite to the sport are their hunting 
license and a duck squawker. They bor- 
row a gun here, a hunting coat there, 
a pair of rubber boots in another place 
and so on. If you intend to be a camper, 
own an outfit of your own. Every item 
in an outfit represents an actual money 
expenditure to the fortunate owner. If 
it be inexpensive, that does not lessen 
the crime of the borrower; if it be a 
high-class outfit gathered through years 
of experience, the man would be a fool 
to lend it and the borrower possessed of 
exceeding nerve to request its use. Sev- 
eral times I have asked friends to go 
along on one-day trips and when I ar- 
rived ready they would be running from 
Dick to Tom and from Tom to John, 
collecting a rod here, a reel there, a min- 
now bucket somewheres else and the 
Lord only knows where their rubber 
boots were, and generally when this in- 
stallment plan of outfitting had been 
completed the outfit would be found in 
a deplorable condition. For a borrower 


is one of the worst fellows to take care 
of another fellow’s things I ever ran 
across. The solution of this problem is 
Don’t Lenp. Then you will not have 
all these vexations to contend with when 
you are so fortunate as to secure a day 
off. When you have collected a good 
outfit, take care of it. Never come in 
from a day’s sport and put rod, gun 
or tackle away without being cleaned. 
Rods are delicate things and need care- 
ful attention. A split bamboo should be 
inspected often to detect separating sec- 
tions, frayed wrappings, jammed fer- 
rules and loosened guides. A little at- 
tention in time saves a smashed rod and 
the lost big one. Guns are metal and 
rust easily. Whenever you handle a 
gun, wipe it before putting it away, as 
it only requires the moisture of the hand 
to start rust spots. A gun or rifle.used 
in freezing weather will soon chill with 
frost and if set by a fire will soon spot. 
An expensive reel is like any other piece 
of high-grade machinery and must be 
kept free from dirt and sand to retain 
its usefulness; it should be oiled occa- 
sionally and oftener if you are a bait 
caster and should be thoroughly cleaned 
after each trip. It takes time but it is 
time which counts in the end and what 
a satisfaction it is to know that your 
equipment is in as good condition as 
the day it left the factory. Half the 
guns and reels found in second-hand 
stores are there because the original pur- 
chaser had no idea of their usefulness 
when taken care of or else did not have 
the energy to finish up his day’s sport 
in a sportsmanlike manner. 

Learn to smoke. I do not know of 
any one thing that tastes so good in 
the woods as a briar pipe filled with good 
tobacco. Also the pipe stem is handy 
to bite on when making a double on 
wild-fowl or landing a big fish. After 
supper around the camp-fire, when the 
day’s events are being related, a pipe 
is just about the best thing going to 
bring out details; it warms the listenerg 
until he wants more. The man who in- 
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vented smoking must surely have been a 
sportsman. History says it was learned 
from the North American Indian, and 
better hunter or woodsman never was 
born until the American sportsman came 
along and beat him at his own game, 
after learning to use the weed. 

Take it all the way through, the 
American sportsman is the one to pat- 
tern after. Put him in the same posi- 
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tion as the Drift or Cave men, present 
the same conditions and he would be 
there all the time and have some left 
over for seed. And, so you take your 
outings as suited to your occupation, 
you will win health, strength and pleas- 
ant memories, to fall back upon when 
the step can no longer follow the wood- 
land trail. 


SPORT ON THE NEW JERSEY COAST. 


By JOHN T. WILLITS. 


ERE in New Jersey, 
when the season is 
open for hunting rab- 
bits, squirrels and 
‘quail, it is also the time 
of year when gunning 
for salt-water game is 
attracting the sports- 
man. The species of 
wild-fowl that fre- 
quent the bays near 
the coast in greatest 
abundance during the 
winter season are the 
black ducks. They ar- 
rive along our coast 
in the latter part of 
October and remain 
all winter. About the 
" last of March they be- 
gin their annual mi- 
gration to the North. They go as far 
north as Hudson’s Bay, where they re- 
main during the breeding season. 
Gunning for black ducks is a sport en- 
tirely different from that of hunting the 
quail or rabbit. While it may not be 
so strenuous as the latter, so far as 
locomotion is concerned, yet the physical 
exercise is no less violent—for it is work 
for the muscles to row a gunning skiff 
to windward in a stiff northwester. Then, 
too, the votary of the sport must be will- 
ing to endure a maximum amount of 
discomfort from exposure to inclement 














weather ; for when the weather is most 
rigorous, gunning for black ducks is at 
its best. 

Black ducks (which term, by the way, 
is a misnomer, for their plumage is 
brown) are found along the whole ex- 
tent of the New Jersey coast. In former 
years one of the finest gunning grounds 
between Sandy Hook and Cape May 
was Little Egg Harbor. At that place 
are two large bays that flow into the 
inlet of that name. These bays are in- 
terspersed with islands, flats and sand- 
bars. There are also hundreds of acres 
of salt meadow, containing creeks and 
ponds without number, which afford 
ideal feeding grounds for these fowl. It 
is in these spots that they congregate in 
myriads, to feed on mussels, snails and 
the succulent grass that grows on the 
bottom. 

Duck shooting differs from rabbit and 
quail shooting in this respect. While 
the latter necessitates long and arduous 
tramps through woods, with dogs to find 
the game for the hunter, in duck shoot- 
ing the gunner waits for his game to 
come to him. Equipped with a sneak- 
box or a gunning skiff (either of which 
is easily concealed) and a flock of de- 
coys (which are usually made of wood, 
painted to represent the real birds), he 
selects a spot which his experience tells 
him the ducks are in the habit of fre- 
quenting as a feeding place. There he 
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anchors his lifeless but natural-looking 
ducks in the water at gun-shot distance 
and conceals himself and boat in some 
nook in the meadow bank or in the high 
grass. The boat is hidden by covering 
it with grass or dead sea-weed, or if 
there be ice about, it is simply left un- 
covered, for it is painted white, which 


decoys. But if the fowl are plentiful 
and the flight is good, then, with the ex- 
citement and the exercise, a person can 
bid defiance to the cold; for, among the 
rest, he must be his own retriever and 
row out after the game after he has 
shot it. The writer has lain in a skiff in 
the lee of a meadow bank when a north- 











“If the flight be good, you do not think of the cold and discomfort.’’ 





makes it inconspicuous amid its wintry 
surroundings. 

Tedious indeed are the intervals of 
waiting if there is not a good flight of 
fowl; the duck shooter must keep an 
unlimited stock of patience on hand, at 
the same time keeping a vigilant lookout 
for the game and be ready to lie down in 
his boat when the ducks approach the 


wester was clipping the white tops off 
the waves and the water was freezing on 
the decoys as fast as it touched them. 
At times like this, with an old-style muz- . 
zle-loading double-barreled gun, his be- 
numbed fingers could with difficulty ram 
the charges home and place the caps on 
the nipples. But the ducks were comin 

thick and fast and the excitement and 
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exertion banished all thoughts of suffer- 
ing from the cold. . 

As has been said the best gunning for 
black ducks is in the most severe 
weather. Indeed, when the weather is 
not fit for a man to be out, then he 
should be on the gunning grounds if he 
wants sport. If there is a freezing 
northwester blowing, or even a snow 
storm raging, so much the better. _In 
fine weather the fowl frequent the flats 
in the bays in great flocks and cannot 
be approached within gun shot. A black 
duck has not only the senses of sight 
and hearing finely developed, but its 
scent is also extremely acute, ex- 
cept in very cold weather, when it seems 
to be blunted. But when the bays are 
closed with ice or when there is a strong 
wind blowing, they seek the islands, 
marshes and sedges—any shelter where 
they can feed in quiet or any air-hole 
in which they can dive for their accus- 
tomed food. 

Less arduous and exposing is gunning 
for broadbills, bluebills, black-heads or 
scaup—for by all these names is this 
species of duck known. Broadbills 
breed in the Far North in summer, and 
in mid-winter, when the bays are frozen, 
they seek the balmy air and the open 
waters of the Everglades in Florida. At 
certain times, however, between Novem- 
ber and April, when the winter is mild 
and the bays are open, they frequent the 
waters of New Jersey. Gunning for 
broadbills is rare sport. They are swift 
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on the wing and difficult to bag, unless 
killed at the first shot. A crippled broad- 
bill will almost surely escape by diving 
and the only way to make sure of the 
duck is to shoot it again. 

In duck shooting, as in many other 
things, the old order has passed. Wild- 
fowl in the bays of New Jersey are by no 
means so abundant nor so easily secured 
as they were in the “old times.” Even 
30 years ago, with favorable weather 
conditions, the gunning was all that a 
sportsman could desire. But 70 years 
ago old gunners tell of the bays fairly 
teeming with wild-fowl of every kind in- 
digenous to the waters of the New Jer- 
sey coast. Not only black ducks and 
broadbills, but geese, brant, teal, red- 
necks, widgeons—not to mention the in- 
ferior kinds, old wives and coots—could 
be seen at any time during the season in 
Little Egg Harbor, Tuckerton and Bar- 
negat Bays, feeding on the flats and 
among the sedges, the air resonant with 
their various notes and calls, or almost 
darkening the sun at times in immense 
flocks like clouds. At that time they 
were not hunted so closely as they have 
been in later years, and were compara- 
tively tame. One old gunner—well 
known for his veracity and tenacious 
memory, as well as noted for being a 
dead shot—asserted that when he was a 
young man he killed in one season, from 
early fall till late spring, 2,600 ducks of 
various kinds as well as 276 brant and 76 
geese. 


THE BROOK. 


By RICHARD KNOWLTON CARTER. 


O blesséd brook! Thy rippling through the shade— 
Now in the light, now dark again—hast made 

An image fair that lingers ever near, 

Though hoary Winter sends the parting year 

Down to his death. Another Spring will come. 
Again I hear the piping frog, the hum 

Of bees that, subtile, magic-like, would seem 

To call me back to thee—to fish and dream! 


























RABBITS AND OTHER THINGS. 


By PAUL H. WOODRUFF. 


eee ey HEN there is a haze in the 
\V, Ny 4 air, and the frost is getting 
VY keener and keener 0’ morn- 
A, ings—and then some day 
Fees you wake up to find a half 
Whore inch of snow on _ the 
ground, What do you think 






of? 


RABBITS!! 

Far be it from the writer to make com- 
parisons between the shooting of rabbits 
and the shooting of any other game. 
There are those who will shoot ducks, 
and nothing else—that is, in theory. And 
there are those who worship the sporting 
rifle and the pursuit of big game, scorn- 
ing the shotgun—that greatest of all de- 
vices for the enjoyment of life. But for 
the hunter who loves the activity of the 
chase, the tramp across the fields, and 
the excitement of the quick aim, the 
humble rabbit affords at least one day of 
ideal pleasure. 

The real sportsman, who likes to en- 
joy every minute of his outing, is quite 
particular as to his hunting grounds. 
Like his brother, the real fisherman, he 
demands a more or less romantic setting 
for his deeds of valor. Many a sports- 
man has turned from a place where 
game was plentiful to try out some new 
and perhaps doubtful locality, merely -be- 
cause the scenery was prettier, the con- 
ditions more pleasing. And when he 
finds a place combining all these require- 
ments of his dreams, he is the happiest 
of mortals. 

There are many places near Chicago 
where rabbits abound. There are some 
places near Chicago where other condi- 
tions are delightful. But those—com- 
paratively few—who know the country 
round about the confluence of the Kan- 
kakee and Des Plaines Rivers, where the 
Illinois begins, will agree that nowhere 


within equal distance are surroundings 
more appropriate or rabbits more plenti- 
ful. 

The station of Lorenzo, on the Santa 
Fé Railroad—a celebrated old fishing 
place, too, by the way—is in the heart 
of this country. To the south lies the 
Kankakee. Away to the southwest rolls 
the Illinois. And down from the north 
comes the Des Plaines, joined not many 
miles above by the Du Page, and flanked 
by the old Illinois and Michigan Canal. 
Here some reader interrupts with the 
comment that water does not breed rab- 
bits. No, my friend! but it does breed 
hills, and valleys, and woods, and corn- 
fields, and the things that make a trip 
amount to more than a foraging expedi- 
tion. Killing is not all of hunting by a 
long shot. 

Perhaps you have seen some of those 
farms which, instead of being fenced or 
hedged in, are surrounded by a wall of 
rough stones, full of nicks and crevices 
and holes, that sometimes runs for hun- 
dreds of rods along the roadway. There 
are several such near Lorenzo—and one 
of the farms contains nearly 2,000 acres. 
It takes quite a wall to surround that. 

The holes in the wall have been men- 
tioned. Perhaps it is unnecessary to say 
more. But set a good dog to investigat- 
ing those holes—and you ready with 
your shotgun—and if you don’t return 
with a bagful of rabbits, it’s because 
your gun don’t shoot straight. Last win- 
ter, during a very cold spell, a farmer 
went along that wall, armed with a club, 
and he got all the rabbits he needed ; and 
he happened to really need them, let it be 
said, lest our sportsmen wax indignant. 

All along the walls of the canal are 
rabbit burrows. The place is full of 
them; but it is almost impossible to get 
at them here with anything short of a 
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ferret, which is against the rules of the 
game. But you will not need these. 
There are enough along the walls and in 
the fields. And this year there are more 
than ever—for it has been a dry summer 
and very few have been drowned out. 

That point of land just where the Kan- 
kakee merges into the Illinois—How 
many thousands of ducks, geese, too, 
have met their fate there, while gazing 
inquisitively at the artistic decoys that 
used to swim in such numbers just be- 
low the point! There is still some very 
fair duck shooting to be had there, too; 
but the old breeding grounds are gone 
and the birds only stop in passing now. 
There are snipe along the banks, and in 
the woods are squirrels—if one likes to 
shoot them. 

Now, just a word about the fishing. 
The Kankakee is famous for its variety 
of fish. Pike, bass, pickerel, catfish, stur- 
geon, buffalo and carp are among the 
big fellows that swim its waters. The 
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smaller fry are plentiful in all the waters. 
Even the old Illinois and Michigan Canal 
has its share. Recently some one blew 
a section out of the bank of the canal 
and the water ran out. The puddles left 
in the bottom are full of floundering fish 
—or were before the natives carted them 
away by the wagon-load. 

Between Joliet and Lorenzo is Goose 
Lake. It is a famous old preserve; but 
it is owned in total now by a club of 
Chicago and Joliet sportsmen, who an- 
nually shoot great numbers of ducks 
there. 

This country is only about 60 miles 
from Chicago—about as near as one can 
expect to get anything. And it is just 
enough different from the Southern Wis- 
consin and Northern Illinois country, 
and from the sand hills of Indiana, to 
make it novel and interesting. The 
sportsman who likes to be well informed 
as to local geography should explore it. 


AN OKLAHOMA MAN HUNT. 


By WILLIAM A. DAVIS. 


Bw my residence in the Indian 
Territory (Oklahoma) I had an 

experience in man-hunting that 
shall always remain fresh in my memory. 
I do not know whether men come in 
under the name of big game or not—the 
reader must determine that for himself. 
As for me, I am bound to regard the 
one with which this story has to do as 
the biggest and gamiest game that I ever 
hope to tackle. In the summer of 1894 
I had an adventure in the then Indian 
Territory, which the recent death of a 
life convict in an Eastern prison brings 
to my mind quite vividly. 

At the time mentioned the country 
was full of bad men. The school in 
which I was employed as teacher was 
only 16 miles from the rendezvous of the 
Christian gang, and the Dalton boys had 
committed depredations in our immediate 


neighborhood. Aside from these, there 
were a number of cattle and pony thieves 
that caused the ranchmen no little trou- 
ble and the whiskey peddler (whom 
every body, good or bad, execrated and 
with whom this story has to do) was 
much in evidence. The vilest stuff ever 
concocted by man he carried with him, 
and, in open defiance of the law, dealt it 
out to the Indian and to anybody else, 
for that matter, for three or four times 
the price the best article sold for in the 
States. These men, as a rule, were 
desperate characters, with prices on their 
heads, and took no chances whatever 
when there was any probability of their 
being captured. 

One morning in the summer of the 
year indicated I went to Tecumseh to 
purchase some supplies. Returning in 


the evening, a few miles from my stop- 
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ping place, I overtook a man driving a 
team of horses attached to a farm wagon 
in which were several barrels and a 
camping outfit. There was nothing, 
however, unusual in the appearance of 
the turnout. The driver seemed to be 
in no hurry and I followed close behind 
him for some time. He sat sidewise on 
the seat, so that he could see about him. 
He had a Winchester rifle. across his 
knees and was, I fancied, looking for 
game. Finally, as I had some distance 
to go and it was getting late, I concluded 
to drive around him. The road, like 
many others in a prairie country, had 
been traveled so long in one track that 
it was worn down several feet below the 
surface and resembled a wide ditch some- 
what. Therefore, not being able to pass 
him upon the roadway, I drove above 
and alongside of him and was just op- 
posite when he said, “Say, stranger! any 
place nigh here where a fellow may 
camp overnight?” “Yes,” I said, and 
was about to tell him of a spring a short 
distance farther on, when my horses 
turned suddenly into the road directly in 
front of him—causing his team to stop 
abruptly. It was purely unintentional, 
but in an instant the Winchester rifle 
that had lain across his knees was cocked 
and pointed straight at my head. I 
drew my horses to a standstill. ‘Don’t 
you: even wink or I'll kill you!” he 
almost shrieked. He did not’tell me to 
throw up my hands, because he saw, 
doubtless, that they were well employed 
in holding my horses that were pulling 
at their bits with all their might. 
Springing from his wagon with the 
agility of a circus performer, he came 
toward me with weapon held ready for 
action. ‘‘ Now,” he said, as he stood on 
the ground by my side with the muzzle 
of his gun almost against my breast, 
“arrest me if you can, you sneaking 
dog! Comeon! Why don’t you take 
out them handcuffs? Here I am—what 
are you waiting for?” ‘You are mis- 
taken,” I managed somehow to say; “I 
don’t want to arrest anybody.” ‘Why 
did you drive across the road and stop 
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me for?” he said angrily. ‘‘That was 
not intended—my team ran into the road 
while I was directing you to the camping 
ground,” I explained. Looking at me 
intently for a few seconds and then at the 
articles in the hack, he exclaimed “ Ex- 
cuse me, stranger, I was mistaken. I 
took you for another fellow. Don’t say 
anything about this! Here, have some- 
thing good,”’ he continued—handing me 
a pint flask which he took from a capa- 
As he did so I saw that 
the thumb and forefinger of his right 
hand were gone. For fear of further 
offending him, I took a small swallow; 
then, with more apologies for his strange 
conduct, I was permitted to resume my 
journey. 

“Well,” I mentally ejaculated, “that 
was certainly a peculiar occurrence! 
Who is he, anyhow, and for whom did 
he mistake me?”’ 

After thinking the matter over briefly, 
I arrived at the conclusion that I knew 
the man or knew of him rather and that 
he mistook me for an officer of the law. 
Driving at a livelier gait, I soon reached 
home, where I related to an excited 
household my adventure. Calling a 
trusty employe about the place by the 
name of John Montgomery, I gave him 
my opinion in regard to the identity of 
the man and detailed a plan which I be- 
lieved would effect the capture of a noted 
criminal and better the condition of our 
finances to some extent. My plan was 
for Montgomery to start at once for Pur- 
cell, Indian Territory—the nearest rail- 
way station and telegraph office—and 
send a message to U. S. Marshal Carr at 
Guthrie, Oklahoma, requesting him to 
come at once with a sufficient number 
of deputies to effect an important arrest. 

In ten minutes Montgomery was ready 
and had started on his 45-mile trip. That 
was about 8 o’clock in the evening and 
by the same time on the second evening 
following he was back and with him Mr. 
Carr and three deputies. In the mean- 
time I had kept watch on the suspect 
and had him located when they arrived. 

“Well, well,” remarked Mr. Carr, after 
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I had given him a description of the man 
aud his treatment of me, “we'll have a 
big job on hand but there will be six to 
one. Since it is not far, we had better 
take a good rest and attempt his capture 
early in the morning.” 

At the earliest break of day I piloted 
the party to the outlaw’s camp and found 
him for once sound asleep. Quietly 
surrounding him with his men, Marshal 
Carr stepped from behind a large pecan 
tree, revolver in hand, and touched the 
sleeper with his foot. Quick as a flash 
he sprang to his feet, caught up his rifle 
which was lying partly under his body, 
and sought cover behind his wagon. 
Not, however, before a bullet from Carr’s 
piece had plowed its way through his 
leg. That worthy official had scarcely 
time to shelter himself before the now 
thoroughly aroused desperado began 
pumping lead into and around the tree 
behind which the Marshal had taken 
refuge. Seeing no other way for it, the 
Marshal called out “Do your duty, 
men!’’ Simultaneously two Winchesters 
spoke in the rear of the besieged and he 
fell to the earth—shot through both arms. 

His capture was now easily effected 
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and he was placed in his own wagon and 
driven to Fort Smith, Arkansas, where 
he was tried and sentenced to life im- 
prisonment and has recently died at Sing 
Sing, N. Y.* 

Marshal Carr received the $1500 re- 
ward and gave John Montgomery and 
myself $250 each for our part in the 
capture. 

Three-fingered Pete was known and 
feared everywhere throughout the South- 
west and his arrest and sentence was a 
signal for general rejoicing. It is said 
that he had killed as many as ten men. 
In good clothes he did not look the 
villain that he really was. It is said that 
he was of good parentage, that he was 
proficient in music, and was an artist of 
no mean ability. Pete Stalling was an 
assumed name. His real name is not 
definitely known. 





* Answering the Editor’s enquiry, would say that at 
the time of which I write many of the convicts from 
Indian Territory were confined in the prison at Sing‘ 
Sing; numbers were also taken to Detroit and some 
to Columbus, Bill Cook, the noted train wrecker, was 
sentenced to 45 years in Sing Sing in 1894. Stalling 
was not seriously wounded, only disabled, and his 
wounds were dressed by Dr. Holland at Wewoka, the 
then Capital of the Seminole Nation.—W. A. D. 


THE HERMIT’S PRAYER. 


By P. M. MacDONALD. 


Let me remotely dwell, far from the fray 
Of trumpet tongues and whirring wheels, and stray 
Where silence, soft as feathers in the breast 
That broods a tired birdling in its rest, 
Is threaded by the oldest sounds that thrall, 
When day comes up or when night shadows fall. 


Let me remotely dwell 
Where Nature weaves her spell— 
On some sea-viewing hill 
Where curlews cry at will, 
While at its base the wave 
Booms in the gloomy cave, 
And wandering wailing winds 
Drive pride from mortal minds. 
There shall I learn the secret of the years, 
And gather fortitude to face my fears. 
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MAROONING ON THE GEORGIA COAST. 


By JOHN P. TWOMEY (‘‘Captain Jack’’). 





S a true lover of sport 
and the freedom of the 
open air, have you ever 
enjoyed a vacation on 
a marooning trip?— 
particularly when you 
have selected for your 
camp site a place on 
which Nature has lav- 
ished her choicest 
handiwork; one too 
that Father Time has 
made most interesting, 
historically. If you 
have never enjoyed a 
trip of this kind, you 
have yet to learn how 
to spend a vacation 
profitably. What I 
mean by this is, that 
otherwise you do not 
get the rest and recreation that is your 
due after a year’s close confinement in 
the business office or editorial room. I 
have been unusually fortunate in having 
annual vacations, and these have hereto- 
fore been spent in various ways. ~ Trips 
to the mountains, military encampments, 
house parties, etc., have all been taken, 
but these have always been found more 
or less expensive and at their termination 
one finds that the strenuous period 
through which he has passed really un- 
fits him for a prompt return to his work ; 
he is worn out and exhausted. I am 
going to tell how a party of us spent the 
most enjoyable vacation of our lives. It 
has just come to a close and will long 
live in our memories. 

The trip was planned as long ago as 
last winter and was suggested by Leigh- 
ton Burroughs, who was then building 
the launch Jzxie. His brother Mac (a 
young Atlanta journalist) was to be 
home in August, and the trip was to be 














given in honor of his visit. In the late 
spring, the Dzzze, with a length of 30 ft. 
and with comfortable beam, was launched. 
She was equipped with a 4-cycle engine 
with reversible gear, was rated a 15-knot 
production, and was certainly the kind 
of boat in which to enjoy a very pleasur- 
able stay-away from home. 

It seemed a long time before the day 
for our departure finally arrived. Early 
Monday afternoon the boat was well 
loaded with provisions; water in demi- 
johns, ice, hammocks, a large tarpaulin, 
suit cases, blankets, cooking outfit, and 
of course the necessary liquids with 
which to counteract the poisons of the 
venomous snakes that are so much feared 
on expeditions of this character. Those 
on hand and ready to go were the owner 
of the boat, Big Bully as he is called— 
one thoroughly familiar with boats and 
fishing and an all-round sportsman; Fred 
Allen, a University of Georgia junior; 
Mac Burroughs, the guest of the occa- 
sion, and the writer. Harris King (whose 
disposition especially fitted him for such 
a trip and who had been counted on as a 
certainty) had found that he could not 
get away from his work until Wednes- 
day; however, he was down to assist us 
in getting away. We all finally agreed 
that everything was in readiness to start 
and were just in the act of casting off our 
lines, when some one said, ‘‘ Where is 
the cook?’’ We had arranged for an 
old darky to go with us to do our cook- 
ing but at the last hour he complained 
of having a “misery’’ and said that he 
would have to send a substitute. This 
substitute had not yet showed up, and 
here we were, holding up a trip which 
had been planned months ago, simply 
because we thought the new chef’s ser- 
vices indispensable. Finally the object 
of all our waiting arrived—a big, black 
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husky fellow who announced his name 
as Prince. He said he came originally 
from ‘Cyar-lina.’’ Prince must have 
been of the Sea Island variety, for he 
was just a plain “nigger’’ and that was 
all. He reminded me of the Butler 
Island sort that we still have on the 
Georgia coast, who use the pronoun 
“he” for every purpose and who won’t 
“chaw terbacker’”’ when there is blood 
on the moon (that is, when it’s full). 

At last we were under way—towing 
two small boats, to used as tenders and 
for fishing purposes. Down the river we 
sped and soon Quarantine was passed. 
A happier, more eager crowd never 
passed that way before. Into St. Simon’s 
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the boat the balance of the night and set 
about preparing our bunks. Mac was 
anxious to know where room enough for 
all hands to sleep was to be found and 
was told that there was plenty of room 
to stretch in outside. At daybreak the * 
quietude of our surroundings was sud- 
denly disturbed by a plunge overboard 
by Big Bully. This awoke the rest of 
us and then we vied with each other in 
getting overboard the quickest. After 
the refreshing bath, we proceeded to dis- 
embark our belongings—Prince along 
with them—and pitched our camp on 
the high bluff. Of course we were ready 
to eat breakfast, but, finding Prince a 
very slow proposition, we decided to get 











THE DIXIE SPEEDING DOWN HAMPTON RIVER OFF BUTLER'S POINT. 





Sound we went and the cooling breezes 
from Old Ocean were never more ex- 
hilarating. Past St. Simon’s Mills and on, 
past Frederica, we still kept our course 
until Buttermilk Sound was_ reached. 
This body of water lies at the delta of 
the Altamaha and so swiftly did we pass 
through the several rivers just before 
reaching the sound, that within a period 
of 20 minutes we passed through streams 
of tide water, then fresh water from the 
river named, and then tide water again. 
Soon we were in Hampton River and 
this led us to our destination. 

At midnight we arrived off Butler’s 
Point, our camping place, and anchor 
was cast. We decided to remain aboard 


busy at fishing and to return later for our 
meal. Gathering up a quantity of fid- 
dlers (which are said to make the best 
bait for sheepshead), we were soon off to 
the drop—a half-mile distant. Our luck 
was not very good; so we returned to 
camp as hungry as wolves, in high hopes 
of a splendid meal at the hands of our as 
yet untried chef. We had been absent 
at least 3 hours, which was sufficient 
time for him to have cooked all we had 
brought, but what we did find was the 
most scanty and unappetizing layout we 
ever sat down to. All the while we ate, 
Prince was comfortably ensconced be- 
neath a spreading oak, deeply absorbed 
in the pictures found in a bunch of mag- 
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azines we had carried over. We learned 
by this, once and for all, that we had 
brought with us not a cook but a literary 
character. Needless to say, he was re- 
minded of our discovery in no uncertain 
terms. 

That afternoon we enjoyed the breezes, 
while comfortably fixed in our hammocks 
and dreaming of the morrow, when Har- 
ris would arrive, and we knew that with 
his knowledge of cooking he would not 
let us further starve. All forms and 
fashions had been left at home and we 
found ourselves in very scanty attire. 
Fred was quick to compare our condi- 
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for, as you see, I am ne-gli-gée,” (said 
with the full French pronunciauon). The 
maid went back to the door and said to 
the caller, ‘Sah—lI’se very sorry that 
you cannot see Miss Maude this after- 
noon, for she is as naked as a jay.’ And 
Iam afraid,” Fred continued, “that would 
be our fix, should we have callers.” 
Later on we gathered grapes, which 
hung in clusters all around the ruins, 
only a short distance from our camp. 
We had a ball and bat too, and of course 
that furnished us with pastime. 
Wednesday morning found us early at 
fishing. We caught a nice lot of trout, 
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ALL THAT IS LEFT OF A 





ONCE STATELY MANSION. 





tion to that of a young lady, about whom 
a story was once told. “Out with it, 
Fred!’ said Mac—“you know you are 
just dying to tell it.” ‘Well, as long as 
you insist on my telling it, why—here 
she goes. Once there was a young man 
named Jones, who, having nothing else 
to do, decided to make a call one after- 
noon on his lady love. Ringing the bell 
at the front door of her home, the maid 
came and took his card. When she 
handed it to her mistress, the latter said 
to the maid, ‘‘ Dinah, tell the gentleman 
that I cannot see him this afternoon— 


sheepshead, Spanish mackerel and other 
fish. Later on we ran out to Buttermilk 
Sound, where we met the steamer Hesste 
which runs between Brunswick and 
Darien. Harris came on this boat and 
also brought some much needed stores. 
We hastened back to camp, where our 
latest arrival proceeded to prepare a feast 
fit for Epicurean Royalty—for even our 
Prince pronounced it fine. That after- 
noon we went about 10 miles to a Mr. 
Postell’s place, where we got water. His 
was a fine artesian well and the supply 
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of water was sadly needed and greatly 
appreciated. 

That night our camp was bathed in 
moonlight. Immediately to our right 
stood the majestic old ruins of Cannon’s 
Point. A little to the left, but more dis- 
tant, could be faintly discerned the out- 
lines of the Wolf Island club house. 
Then the distance carried the eye away 
to “Old Ocean’s grey and melancholy 
waste,” where the murmurings of the 
deep seemed to breathe a solemn requiem 
to the glories of 
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article of product. Major Butler was a 
friend of Aaron Burr, and after his mem- 
orable duel with Alexander Hamilton, 
Burr was invited and came down on a 
protracted visit to his Georgia friend. 
Major Butler had two children—a boy 
and a girl. The son went to England 
to be educated but never lived to return ; 
the daughter married Dr. Mays of Phila- 
delphia and to this union two sons were 
born—John, the eldest, and Pierce, the 
younger. At the death of Major Butler, 

his will declared 





former days, that 
were silently testi- 
fied to by the 
scenes of decay 
and ruin sur- 
rounding us on 
every side, while 
the alternating 
flashes of Doboy 
Island light 
seemed to main- 
tain a constant 
vigil over all. Go- 
ing back to our 
hammocks, wefelt 
a thrill of awe, as 
these evidences of 
a wonderful dead 
past seemed to rise 
before us—for few 
in our party had 
ever heard the 
story of these once 
grand estates. Big 
Bully was familiar 
with their history, 
and while he re- 
lated it we all lay at attention: 

“At the conclusion of the Revolution- 
ary War, Maj. Pierce Butler, formerly 
of the British Army but who had re- 
signed his commission to aid the Colon- 
ists, married a South Carolina heiress— 
a Miss Myddleton—and removed to the 
northern end of St. Simon’s Island (now 
Butler’s Point), carrying with him 800 
slaves. He had a mansion built and at 
once began the accumulation of a vast 
estate. Sea Island cotton was the chief 





FISHING OFF BUTLER'S POINT.—In a little more 
than two hours nearly 100 sheepshead were caught. 


that his entire 
estate should go 
to his eldest 
grandson, John 
Mays, with the 
condition that he 
should change his 
name to Butler. 
This, John at first 
refused to do; but 
Pierce Mays, upon 
attaining his ma- 
jority, consented 
to change his 
name to Butler— 
thus complying 
with his grand- 
father’s will and 
coming into pos- 
session of the 
estate. Finally 
Pierce Butler 
made an arrange- 
ment with his 
brother by which 
he also changed 
his name and was 
given a half interest in the property. 
Then the two brothers agreed that, 
should sons be born to them, the estate 
should go to the oldest son of the elder 
brother. If no sons were born to them, 
the estate should go to the heirs of the 
younger brother. It so happened that 
neither brother had any sons. John had 
one daughter and Pierce had two. So 
the daughters of Pierce Butler inherited 
the ‘estate. Pierce Butler married in 
1834 Frances Anne Kemble, the cele- 
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brated English actress. Their eldest 
daughter was named Sarah. She mar- 
ried Owen Jones Wister of Philadelphia. 
They had one son—the present brilliant 
author, Owen Wister. Another daugh- 
ter named Frances married the Hon. and 
Very Rev. James Wentworth Leigh, D. 
D., Dean of Hereford, England. He 
was the son of the first Lord Leigh and 
is now the uncle of the present Lord 
Leigh of Stoneleigh Abbey, Kenilworth, 
England. Mrs. Fannie Kemble Butler 
continued to live for some time at her 
husband’s home in Philadelphia, until at 


of a high strung terperament, but prob- 
ably the most brilliant woman of her 
time. It is said that her book, which 
gained wide publicity in England at the 
time, influenced the English Government 
in refusing to recognize the belligerency 
of the Southern Confederacy, which if 
done might have to some extent changed 
the fortunes of war. During the Civil 
War the place was abandoned. Pierce 
Butler had become divorced from his 
wife, but lived in Philadelphia until after 
the conclusion of peace. It has been 
said, though, that he was ever loyal to 

















KING'S RETREAT.—An Old-time Ante Bell H tead 








last, in 1838, she consented to remove 
South. She at once developed such a 
hatred for the institution of slavery that 
she wrote a remarkable book, entitled 
Life on a Georgia Plantation, that was 
full of rancor and resentment to the ex- 
isting conditions—although the owner- 
ship of their thousand or more slaves 
went far toward making up their vast 
fortune. Later developments explained 
this to many minds. She and her hus- 
band were not happily mated and she 
took every posible opportunity to make 
things disagreeable for him. She was 


the South. In 1866 Pierce Butler came 
back to his plantation with his daughter 
Frances Butler. He died the following 
year, but for ten years more the place 
was kept up by Frances, who wrote 
several books upon the conditions and 
her experiences here. Owen Wister, 
who has recently inherited the estate, has 
often visited the old homestead and was 
here with his aunt when she married the 
Dean of Hereford, which terminated the 
active control of the place for all time 
perhaps, at least by this family.” 

We listened attentively and at the con- 
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clusion resolved that on the next after- 
noon we would take some pictures of the 
old ruins, which we did, and are preserv- 
ing them as mementos of our trip to this 
historic place. 

On Friday afternoon, finding ourselves 
again out of water, we decided to go to 
Darien—a distance of 12 miles—in quest 
of afresh supply. Our reception at this 
place was truly an ovation. The natives 
turned out in large numbers when we 
were seen coming up the river with both 
flags, pretty and new, flying in the breeze. 
This was an unusual spectacle for these 
folk, who evidently mistook us for some 
Government craft. 

Darien is probably one of the oldest 
towns in the State. At one time the 
port boasted of a banking institution 
capitalized at nearly a million dollars. 
It was a very rich place and thrived be- 
fore the War. It is now a timber port 
with a much larger negro population 
than white. As showing the primitive 
methods still in use there, I will cite an 
instance. When we went to the ice 
factory to get a block of ice the proprie- 
tor asked us if we wanted him to furnish 
the dray. When we answered Yes, he 
went straightway to the engine-room and 
blew the whistle. It was two long and 
one short blast. In a few minutes the 
dray responded from some quarter of the 
town, we did not know where. 
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The return to Butler’s Point that after- 
noon was simply glorious. A storm 
threatened but it never disturbed us, and 
we had the rare opportunity of seeing a 
cloud-burst, of which we caught an 
excellent picture. That night we ran 
down to Long Island for a turtle hunt. 
The beach stroll was simply grand. The 
moon was never brighter and a fine 
breeze was blowing from the sea. We 
walked about 8 miles, gulping in the de- 
lights of the occason. Nothing, how- 
ever, interested us more than the wreck 
of the J. B. Johnson—a bark which had 
gone ashore there some time before. 
We returned to our camp about mid- 
night—everyone agreeing that each day 
had increased in pleasure as our stay 
was drawing to a close. It was late on 
the morrow when we awoke. It was 
our last day, too, but, being Sunday, we 
could do nothing more than sit around 
and enjoy the cool breezes and a splen- 
did dinner which had been prepared for 
us. We started on our return in mid- 
afternoon, but soon ran upon a poor 
unfortunate whose engine had broken 
down and who wished to be towed to 
Brunswick. It was therefore a late hour 
when we reached home—after the pleas- 
antest vacation of which I have any rec- 
ollection. 


IN THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 
A TALE OF SPORT ON THE ILLINOIS PRAIRIES. 
By CHARLES ASKINS. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


CHAPTER IV. 

An International Episode and a Luncheon. 

If you wish to read of all the things the 
Captain, Tom and Miss Rossiter did, you 
will have to wait for Capt. Spreadwell’s 
book on American Field Sports to come 
out, which it will shortly. I can only 
tell you of one more day. Meantime the 


Captain had improved somewhat in his 
shooting, but he still complained of the 
total lack of system betrayed by the 
American quail and was of the deliber- 
ate opinion that the wiscst thing to be 
done would be to have them all killed off, 
to be replaced with English partridge 
and red grouse. 
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“Aren’t they game enough for you, 
Captain?” questioned Miss Rossiter. 

“ Aw, yes; the little beggars are game, 
but so are unbroken terriers and you 
cawn’t see much sport with them. They 
don’t give you hawf a chawnce, you 
know, and when you keel one he’s no big- 
ger than the case you shot him with. 


drove across the creek to another prairie 
similar to the Rossiter’s, taking both dogs 
and a lunch; for it was planned to stay 
all day and bring in a heavy bag of game. 
Mr. Rossiter was coming on the morrow 
and they knew his capacity for quail pie 
of old. Birds had apparently been very 
little shot, if at all, on the new ground, 
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**Vot for you shoot my Dominicker sheecken all to pieces for——hey?"’ 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





It’s spoiling me shooting eye, too, and 
when I get home I fear I shall just keep 
on missing an¢, Her Ladyship will lawf 
to see how I hawve lost shooting form in 
America.” 

This day they hitched up the big hunt- 
ing horse, Happy, to the wagon and 


and were both plentiful and tame. Even 
the Captain killed with considerable reg- 
ularity, so that he waxed good-tempered 
and cheerful. Miss Rossiter shot with 
rare skill, missing but 3 birds in 15; and, 
in view of the plans he had made con- 
cerning her, the officer was as proud of 
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her ability as he would have been of the 
performance of one of his own good 
English setters. Tom, as usual, shot 
carelessly, easily and with a phenomenal- 
ly deadly second barrel, which enabled 
him to hold up his end readily enough. 

They separated in search of the dogs, 
which were lost on point somewhere in 
the scrub-oak bushes. Hearing a shot 
from the Captain’s heavily charged 
piece, Tom hurried in that direction, to 
come near breaking up a tableau. He 
came upon Miss Rossiter, half hidden be- 
hind a clump of trees, where she had 
paused to listen to voices coming from a 
short distance beyond. 

““Aha! dis time I git you mit de close 
on! Vot for you shoot my Dominicker 
sheecken all to pieces for—hey?” 

“ Aw! me good mon! don’t make such 
a jolly fuss—they’ll hear you. The dags 
pointed him, the scoondrels, and I 
thought it a hare, don’t ye know—skip- 
ping through the brush.” 

“Oh, yaw! you dought it vos de air 
skippin’ de bush, und you shot de air, 
hey? Vot you mean shooting by my 
blace efery tay? Last yare you gill a 
gow; dis veek you git Kate oof de laig. 
Now I yis see you shoot my sheecken—I 
bet you got von turkey in dot goat now. 
By shimminy! you mus yis dake me for 
von shump!” 

A peep through the oak leaves showed 
a big Dutchman holding up a Dominick 
rooster and shaking it at the Captain, 
who was expostulating in a half-depreca- 
tory, half-indignant attitude. 

“ Hang it all, mon! I thought it was 
an ’air—air, don’t you understand? 
Here, now, is ’awf a crown. Be a good 
fellow. I am an English sportsman and 
a gentleman, don’t you know, and 
wouldn’t shoot your chickens, me good 
fellow, but it would be a deuce of a joke 
on me, bah Jove! if Sherman hears you.” 

“Yaw, you vus English. Dot’s vot 
I dought vunst, mit your crown! I yis 
dake dis sheecken und make a crown 
ofer your ret head mit him!” 

“You dashed, crazy Dutchman! Keep 
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bawk, now, or I shall hawve to remove 
me coat and punch your head.” 

Suiting the action to the word, the of- 
ficer placed his gun against a tree and 
started to remove his close-fitting shoot- 
ing jacket. But when he had it half off, 
with his arms still confined in the sleeves, 
the German, seeing his opportunity, 
grasped arms and coat from the rear— 
placing the Captain in what he would 
have called a nawsty fix. The coat be- 
gan to rip and the Captain to swear and 
it was high time for his friends to inter- 
fere. 

“Stop! Mr. Hanskommer, what is 
wrong?” called Miss Rossiter sweetly. 
“You have always permitted us to shoot 
here, and Capt. Spreadwell is a friend of 
mine.” 

The surprised German released his 
grasp of the Englishman and stood back, 
abashed. 

“Ish dot so?” he said in dismayed as- 
tonishment. “ Vell, eef he is a frent of 
yours, Mees So, he can yis shoot Kate 
und all de sheeckens. It’s all right.” 

“Let me punch his head,” pleaded the 
Captain—“he didn’t fight fair, the 
domned Booer!” 

But Miss Rossiter drew the Captain 
away, while Tom slyly slipped a bill into 
the hands of the German, as they grinned 
to one another in sly sympathy. “Vy 
didn’t you keep avay a meenit,” said Mr. 
Hanskommer understandingly, “till I 
slocked him a goot one mit my foot.” 


* * * * * x 


Under a group of giant cottonwoods, 
which grew near a pasture well with its 
typical prairie wind-mill and pump, they 
stopped to prepare lunch. Tom plucked 
a dozen quail, Miss Rossiter collected 
sticks and started a fire, while the Cap- 
tain went back to the wagon to bring up 
the basket. So still had the day become 
that the smoke hung until the heat forced 
it up among the trees and the noon sun 
searched them out with such friendly 
warmth that they missed the summer 
growth of leaves. 

Forked green hickory sticks were cut 
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about two feet long, which were sharp- 
ened at both ends—the pronged end go- 
ing through the bird, while the other was 
stuck in the ground projecting it over the 
fire. An ounce or two of butter was 
placed in every quail with pepper and 
salt. As the bird heated, this butter ran 
down into the fire to come up in an oily 
blaze—searing the dainty broiler and pre- 
venting the natural juices from running 
out. The flame and the heated butter 
crusted the birds over to a crisp brown- 
ness that made the Captain’s mouth wa- 
ter. He was too old a campaigner not 
to appreciate this sort of thing, so he 
mended the fire and counseled and ad- 
vised with the best of them. When the 
birds were nearly done, Miss Rossiter 
sent her masculine friends for a salt- 
trough, lying at hand, which was to be 
used as a table. On this was placed the 
provender brought from home—an over- 
supply for three people, it really appeared 
—but then there was Billy Dog and Tam 
O’Shanter. The quail were not dished 
up but kept over the fire, broiling hot, 
until eaten. 

“ Where’s that pie?”’ roared the Cap- 
tain, busily setting the table. “ Cook 
told me that she put in two pies, but 
dashed if I can see ’em.” 

“Why, Captain! you have them in 
your hands.” 

“ Pies? D’ye call these pies? they’re 
nothing but some jolly little apple tarts.” 

“Never mind, Capt. Spreadwell, we 
will treat you to real broiled American 
quail, this time, in place of your English 
pies, and they are the one thing you 
couldn’t get at home, you know.” 

Then they fell to. Tom would never 
acknowledge to eating more than his own 
four birds, and Miss Rossiter, to the best 
of her remembrance, disposed of but 
two. Nevertheless, Billy and Tam got 
only very bare remains. Quail legs and 


dainty wings dropped off at a touch and 
quickly disappeared. Two bites took off 
one side of a breast, after which the other 
was turned, and then Billy or Tam fin- 
ished it at a gulp. The Captain tried 


some jelly on one, and, affirming that it 
spoiled the flavor, ate it more quickly to 
get another. When all was gone, even 
the tarts, and the dogs had eaten the last 
particle of the last pie crust, the gentle- 
men took to their cigars—Miss Rossiter 
expressing regrets that she had never 
learned to smoke. 

“*Pon my word,” declared the Captain 
with huge satisfaction, “if I’d gotten 
one punch at that domned Dutchman, it 
would have been the best day I ever put 
in in me life!” 

Strangely enough, however, nobody 
seemed anxious to resume the shooting 
—not even-the dogs, which were 
stretched out full length asleep in the 
sunshine. A wood-motise came out of 
his hole in the trough to pick up the 
crumbs and a blue-jay eyed it enviously 
from the low limb of a tree. All of them 
felt a full-length essay on contentment 
but none had the remotest idea of writ- 
ing it just then. 

“Dashed if I don’t believe a man has 
a better appetite in America than any- 
where,” observed the Captain, “and I 
hawve discovered at lawst the one thing 
your little birds are good for.” 

A bevy of quail came out of the tim- 
ber to drink at the well and after they 
had finished suddenly took wing for a 
neighboring field. Our party got up and 
strolled away down the fence to where 
heavy bunches of fox-grapes could be 
seen hanging on a vine that had overrun 
a hawthorne tree. Grapes, nuts, berries, 
and some rare decorative grasses were 
picked, and then Miss Rossiter proposed 
that one of the gentlemen return for 
Happy and the wagon and that they call 
the day’s work done. The gallant Eng- 
lishman hastened back for the rig, while 
Tom and Zo sat down on the sunny side 
of a haystack to await his return. But 
the Captain never came back. 





CHAPTER V. 
Tom Sheridan Crosses the Rubicon. 


Everything was lazy this afternoon ex- 
cept time, Which flew rapidly” ‘enough for 
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our young folks on the sunny side of the 
hay. Little mattered the descent of the 
sun; for the hay never moved and it 
seemed that just chattering away about 
nothing gave them the most for the least 


exertion. Finally Tom looked up ex- 
claiming: “Well, don’t that beat the 
devil!” 


Down the road came a lone figure, un- 
doubtedly the Captain, striding along vig- 
orously, and about 50 yards behind was 
Happy and the wagon, serenely keeping 
pace with the Englishman. 

“Do you suppose the old chap has 
gone crazy?” speculated Tom, “or has 
he topped off that lunch with his flask?” 

The girl laughed rather shamefacedly. 
“It’s Happy. I thought he might do it.” 

“ Happy! Why Happy looks to be be- 
having with horse-sense—but look at the 
Captain! ” 

“ He’s balked!” 

“ Balked, has he?” repeated Tom. 
“Well, he has done about everything 
else but I never thought he would balk at 
bringing up the wagon.” 

“Don’t be stupid! Happy has balked, 
not the Captain. He always would do it, 
especially if allowed to stand long enough 
to get cold or if some stranger tried to 
drive him. I expected him to (with a 
little giggle) and I thought it would be 
fun to have the Captain come back and 
tell us about it. I guess he thinks we 
have gone off and left him, for he can- 
not see us here.’ Watch now!” 

The Captain had paused beside the 
road, to permit the horse to come up; 
whereupon he climbed nimbly into the 
wagon and took up the lines. Then 
Happy stopped dead still, bracing his 
feet. A quarter of a mile intervened be- 
tween the spectators and the show, but 
what they couldn’t see could readily be 
imagined. The officer took up the whip 
and struck the horse sharply and Happy 
kicked up sharper still. The man got 
out and kicked the horse and then went 
on roundly down the road with the ani- 
mal following just so many yards in the 
rear. And so they disappeared. 
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“Zo Rossiter! who would have ex- 
pected that of you? Now the Captain is 
madder than he was at the Dutchman.” 

“T am sorry, but why didn’t the old 
goose come back here—leading our horse 
off like that. Happy always behaved 
kindly for me. Now we will have to 
walk home.” 

Tom looked at his watch and whistled. 
‘We have been here an hour and a half. 
No wonder he thought we had gone off 
and left him.” 

The sun had gone low and a chill came 
into the air that set them to moving 
briskly. At dusk they reached the creek 
within a mile of home, but here a prob- 
lem confronted them and Miss Zo stopped 
with dismay. There was no bridge and 
they would have to ford the creek, now 
near to freezing. 

“Oh, dear!” she cried, “that crazy 
man! now we shall have to wade the 
creek or go around three miles.” 

“ How deep is it?” queried Tom. 

“ About two feet, if we keep the road, 
but to one side it is over your head. 
Gracious! how Mamma will scold—for 
we cannot fool her about it all being an 
accident. If Papa were only here, I’d 
climb on his back and go right over.” 

“Papa is here,” avowed Tom stoutly. 
“ Climb on.” 

“Tom Sherman! (indignantly) do you 
think I would do such a thing?” 

She waded until the water came almost 
to the tops of her waterproof boots and 
then stopped with a mock shudder. 
“Ugh! I hate cold water.” 

Tom took command. 

“Take this gun,’ he said brusquely, 
“and put your arms up around my neck. 
There was an old maid fell into the wa- 
ter once, and she was afraid to be pulled 
out, for fear she would look a sight in 
her wet clothes. Don’t be a bigger goose 
than the Englishman. Here we go!” 

It was a hundred feet across the 
creek, the bed boulder strewn and slip- 
pery with a swift current. Tom took 


Lincoln’s advice about the crossing. He 
discovered that while a girl you are car- 
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rying baby-fashion, may feel a feather- 
weight when you start, yet she gains a 
pound a foot at the least: also that a 
hundred and thirty pound girl carried in 
front of you interferes with seeing where 
you place your feet. Nevertheless, after 
getting off the road and striking water 
so deep that he had to shift Miss Zo to 


sistible impulse he raised her up with a 
little hug and a kiss—exactly as you have 
seen a woman do with a baby. Miss 
Rossiter fetched an energetic flounce and 
he nearly dropped her. “ Put me down, 
Tom Sherman! (angrily) Between 
kissing you and wading ice water, I’d 
rather wade.” 
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‘*It seemed like an over-supply for three people——but then there was Billy Dog and Tam O'Shanter.”’ 
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keep her out of it, he got over at last. 
When he struck dry ground once more, 
he took a breath which was one of re- 
lief, though a short one, and looked down 
at the girl. Her head was tucked con- 
tentedly against his shoulder and she had 
closed her eyes. Under a sudden, irre- 


“Oh, Zo! I’m sorry; but (lamely) I 
never had a girl’s face so close to mine 
before, and for a moment I thought you 
were only a baby. Please don’t, you’ll 
get very wet here.” Tom was standing 
on dry land but he never meant to tell 
that, and Miss Rossiter was in such a 
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position that she could only see straight 
up. He made a bluff at putting her 
down but she still clung to his neck. 
“Perhaps you had better carry me out, 
Tom; but don’t you dare to again! You 
poor boy,” she said when she was on 
her feet well ashore, “let us hurry home 
before you catch your death of cold.” A 
little later, when Tom was still silent: 
“What are you mad about, Tom? I am 
the one who ought to be mad.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
In which the Captain scores Heavily. 


It was a late supper when they were 
all together again, and the Captain was 
in a fresh suit as well as Tom. 

“Capt. Spreadwell,” said Miss Ros- 
siter reproachfully, “I never thought you 
would have the heart to play such a hor- 
rid practical joke as to drive away like 
that—tired as we were.” 

“ Aw! you cawn’t always tell what a 
man will do till you really try him,” re- 
plied the Captain, composedly eating his 
supper. 

“Well, you are about the poorest chap- 
erone I ever had, anyway. Why, do you 
know, Mr. Sherman and I had the great- 
est difficulty in crossing the creek?” 

“Yes,” replied the Captain phlegmat- 
ically; “ yes—I know you did. I was 
sitting under the bawnk, drying me 
socks, and I saw the whole deeficulty! ” 

The Captain had scored heavily at last. 
Mrs. Rossiter looked from the blushing 
face of her daughter to the intensely in- 
different one of Tom with some amuse- 
ment. Nevertheless, her mother instinct 
led her to turn the light upon the officer, 
now placidly eating his supper again. 

“Why, Captain, how did you come to 
be wet? Didn’t you drive home?” 

“ Aw, madam! I hawd as well tell 
you, for I fawncy the others know—but 
that blawthering eediot of a Hoppy 
bocked with me.” 

“What! Happy balked with you zm 
the water?” 

“ Aye—just that (with a questioning 
stare)—but how did you know? You 
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see, when Hoppy came to the water he 
stopped for a drink, and I crawled into 
the bawk of the wogan when he wasn’t 
looking, and I lawfed to meself to think 
how I had him at lawst. But he stopped 
again in the deepest water—and I for- 
got. I said ‘Go on, you beggar!’ Aye; 
I climbed out and walked ashore when 
I heard them coming. I'd give feefty 
pun’s for that horse, Mrs. Rossiter. I 
want to present him to the Dutchman I 
met today.” 

As a parting shot that evening, the 
Captain remarked to Tom: “I hawve 
quite made up me mind that it wouldn’t 
do, you know.” 

“You have, eh?” 

“Yes. She’s odds the smartest woman 
shot I ever knew—not even excepting 
Her Ladyship, by George !—and there’s 
no fault with her breeding or her style. 
But, deuce take it! I should hawve me 
hawnds full breaking her in, don’t ye 
know?” 

“ Not a doubt of it, Captain,” assented 
Tom heartily. “ Your decision is most 
wise. I expect no end of trouble with 
her myself.” 


The Captain had been suddenly re- 
called to Chicago, where he was to join 
a party of friends for a big game hunt 
in the West, and Tom’s vacation was 
over. Miss Rossiter drove them into 
town, where she was to meet and bring 
out her father. The little Illinois prairie 
had been to them a Sportsman’s Garden 
of Eden, but nobody ever remained in a 
Garden of Eden in this world, and they 
were driving out—soon to be over the 
wall. Even now, to Tom, all seemed to 
be changing except the girl at his side. 

Grey and grim, a Thanksgiving storm 
was stealing up from the northwest. The 
bare branches of the trees whistled de- 
risively ; the Osage oranges lay crushed 
and blackened in the road; a _ broad- 
winged hawk dashed into a bevy of quail 
and they flew, chattering wildly; a great 
flock of crows—sure harbingers of a 
storm—blackened the pasture field. 
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Stripped by the stock, the cornfields no 
longer afforded shelter for the grouse 
that had found refuge in their depths 
since babyhood ; beyond the prairie, the 
Rossiter house appeared dim and cold in 
the shadow of the coming storm. Such 
was the change of three short weeks. But 
Tom knew that where the girl was, there 
would be Paradise—yea, even the para- 
dise of a sportsman—and by and bye she 


was coming to Chicago and to him. And 
so they drove across the wall. 
oe a ee 
“Bah Jove!” said the Captain, when 
girl and Billy Dog and prairie had all 
faded from sight, perhaps forever for 
him, “I’ve quite made up me mind— 
but isn’t it a domned peety, don’t ye 
know, to leave such a woman as that 
over here!” 

















RETURNING FROM THE HUNT. 





SHOOTING JACK SNIPE IN THE TROPICS. 


By Likut.-CoLoneL R. L. BULLARD, U. 8. A. 


HE Rural Guardsman had under- 
taken to ‘spot’ them for us. I 
awaited with confidence, for he 

had had, I knew, a wide experience in 
spotting elusive things in Cuba, such as 
bands of revolutionists whose patriotism 
—literally burning patriotism—impels 
them to save Cuba always once, some- 
times oftener, per annum. He did not 
fail us this time, though he had been a 
little occupied for a couple of days, he 
said, lying in wait to nab a colored gen- 


tleman who had been trying, in true 
Cuban style, to raise some needed funds 
from a hard-fisted old Spanish sugar- 
planter by anonymous letter, thus: ‘“ Put 
$500 on the little stone steps tonight, or 
I'll blow up your mill and burn your 
cane-fields.”’ 

We were on time at 4:30 a. m. with 
coffee and eggs “fried in water”’ as the 
common Cuban describes them when 
poached. While we discussed these, 
mournful whines from the darkness made 
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our ears dismal. A pointer pup, tied up, 
knew that in the day’s sport he was to 
have no part and he was sobbing broken- 
heartedly. I ‘had a feeling”’ for him. 

In Cuba it is never cold, even in De- 
cember; yet today the morning air out- 
side crept on us and made us shiver be- 
fore our sluggish blood had been set 
rushing by rapid movement. 

Over the bluff 
we came upon a 
lagoon. It 
showed small, a 
mere gleam | 
among the vege- 
tation, in the first 
faint lights of 
coming day. It 
didn’t look 
promising. It 
seemed about 
like going fish- 
ing inatub. It 
looked about big 
enough for one 
snipe and my 
heart went down. 
In the Tropics, 
day, like revolu- 
tion, comes ina 
flash, and now 
all at once, be- 
fore we could 
descend the 
slopes, it came in 
a burst out of 
the east and 
showed water 
spread wide un- 
der all the vege- 
tation in little 
cup-like pools 
that come from 
cattle tracks in 
soft earth. It was all right. 

In general in Cuba there is little care 
for sport. 

“The climate does not aid, 
And restful feelings all pervade.” 
There is a lack of the vf of frost to move 
the blood. For one to feel himself truly 
hunting, he must perceive the touch of 
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frost and see the leaves turned yellow 
under it. In Cuba there is nothing of 
this. Still, with rising hopes and zest we 
plunged into the mud and water. Wad- 
ing boots? None were needed, for the 
water is never cold and boots would 
often scald the feet. Today, without 
rubbers, it gives just enough feeling of 
freshness to keep up our life. 
The Guards- 
- man—at home 
of course— 
found Jack first 
and put him up. 

Do all live 
things swear on 
| being waked in 
the morning? 
Or, being a 
waterman, does 
Jack Snipe just 
naturally take to 
| profanity like all 
4 who fare by 
|water? Any- 
a how, today he 
rose in Cuba as 
everywhere with 
mM that impatient 
exclamation of 
| his which sounds 
| so much like the 
| Saviour’s second 
name. He was 
# plainly wicked 
and ‘‘cussin’.”’ 
mm One could see 
that he felt that 
it was his time to 
breakfast, not to 
be madea break- 
fast of. 

At first he rose 
doubtfully and 
low, no higher than the grass tops; but 
soon more loftily and often above the 
hunters’ shots that followed him, climb- 
ing into the air. Yet, withal, it seemed 
he moved slowly, not with that lightning 
dart that marks him in the frozen North. 
“The climate is upon him too,” I 
thought. Yet soon I saw I had erred; 
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he was only still half-asleep. The lights 
of the upper air soon waked him and 
never could I seem but by the merest 
chance to get my aim up to, much less 
ahead of him. 

Guns were now popping and he was 
rising everywhere, shooting and darting 
all about us. I had already missed 
enough for a cabinet dinner, without a 
single kill, when a wild flyer came my 
way. In desperate mood I flung far in 
advance of him and blazed away. To 
my surprise he fell and while he did I 
turned to see if others near had fired. 


upon my companion, taking me at my 
word, led me after quail among tangled 
fields, wire fences and wild cattle—a 
fruitless chase of an hour that made me 
sorry for my lie. It ended at last, to my 
satisfaction, by strategy, where it had 
begun, among the snipe, whose numbers 
meanwhile had somehow greatly grown. 

With half a dozen hunters near, Jack 
filled the air. The sport was fine. The 
dogs and guns were busy for an hour or 
more. Their noise stirred too a thousand 
wild doves in the adjacent fields and they 
also were soon tempting us, splitting the 

















THE CONCEALED MARSH. 





No one claimed him (the Cuban is 
nothing if not polite) and the kill was 
mine. Already, while my companions 
were bagging richly, I had missed so 
many birds that now, upon the kill, the 
time seemed opportune to try to save 
some shreds of reputation. ‘Quail was 
my game; I cared so very little for 
shooting snipe,” I intimated, “that it 
really made no difference to me whether 
I hit or missed.” 

True? Nota word of it! But before 
Cubans one must maintain his face at 
any cost; that gone, all is lost. There- 


air among the snipe in that wild flight 
which only doves can make. 

After a bit the snipe were gone. But 
where? There was a little marsh just 
over the hill. A circle there swelled my 
bag and ended with Jack’s final disap- 
pearance from the grounds. Again I 
wondered where and then I saw one 
settle far away. The sun was up; it was 
hot. Between heat and hunter he had 
in numbers taken to the cover of the 
dense cane-fields spread about us. There 
he had buried himself in peace and safety, 
leaving his home to his morning callers. 
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By ROY TEMPLE HOUSE. 


AM told that a 
great conflict 
cannot be 
adequately de- 
scribed by the 
contestants. 
N ev ertheless, 
I'll try to tell 
you, as fairly 
and dispassion- 
ately as I can, 
how it hap- 
pened. You see, 
Puen Mrs. Jones had 
planned to sleep 
in a tent last summer, and as Mrs. Jones 
isa D. A. R., a W. C. T. U., President 
of the Browning Club, a lecturer and 
writer on woman suffrage, and some 
other things I don’t recall at the mo- 
ment, I voted in the affirmative without 
remarks. So she sent me down-town to 
buy a tent. “ Now, William,” were her 
parting words, shrieked for half a block 
as I plowed down through the sand of 
our Western metropolis, “be sure to get 
one large enough to put two cots, four 
chairs, my sewing-machine, our small 
bookcase, two of my trunks and a couch 
in. And get three yards and three- 
quarters of mauve mosquito-bar, and 
see if you can find seven pieces of lath 
about 3 feet and 4 inches long “s 
The wind carried the rest away, and 
I. plowed on and into the emporium, 
where a gentleman from Illinois (who 
tells me he used to be a Christian Science 
lecturer and a member of the Legisla- 
ture) dispenses soap, onions, school- 
books, drugs and hardware, and asked 
him if he had any tents. He said he had 
a very nice one and disappeared into a 
little back shed—returning shortly with 
a shapeless mass of canvas, loud of odor 
and stiff with dirt, which he made an 











ineffectual effort to spread out before 
me, remarking ‘“ There is a very serv- 
iceable tent which I lived in for a few 
days when the town was started, before 
I built my residence. It is as good as 
new, but as it seems a little soiled, I'll let 
you have it for twenty-five dollars cash.” 

I looked at him in surprise. I had 
heard tents mentioned occasionally back 
in Pennsylvania, and I happened to know 
that tents of the sort he was showing 
me sold when new for about $10. I 
mentioned the fact to him and he made 
no attempt to dispute my statement. 
“ But, my dear sir,” he said, “ you for- 
get the freight. You can’t imagine how 
these Western roads pile up the freight 
charges! Why, did you read Commis- 
sioner Garfield’s report in day before 
yesterday’s Record-Herald?”’ 

The train was 17 hours late and I 
hadn’t got my day before yesterday’s 
Record-Herald yet, so I hadn’t read the 
report. I finally gave the ex-Legislator 
$15 for the thing and had it carted up 
to my mansion. I spread it out on the 
north side of the house and looked it 
over. I had never put a tent up myself 
before, and I was quite unable to decide 
where to begin. It had no beginning 
and no end, no top and no bottom—less 
clue than a Sherlock Holmes murder 
mystery; and after I had rolled it over 
three or four times I happened to look 
over the fence and saw Neighbor Brown 
regarding me from a distance. When 
he saw me looking at him he looked 
away. Brown is a very polite man and 
wouldn’t hurt the feelings of a yellow 
dog; but he is one of those uncomfort- 
able men who know everything. If 
Brown had been present at the Creation, 
he would have considerately refrained 
from criticism unless the Almighty had 
asked his opinion, in which case he would 
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have responded without a moment’s hesi- 
tation: “If you made the woman an 
inch shorter, she could never reach the 
apple,” or “If you tilted the earth about 
seven degrees less, the climate would be 
more equable and there wouldn’t be so 
many people taking cold.” That’s the 


(a very choice instrument which he tends 
very carefully, and which consequently 
always wins out over all the others) said 
it was 109. By the time I had turned 
the tent over three or four times, I had 
to take my collar off. About this time 
Mrs. Jones and her father came out to 








‘“‘We got him out before life was extinct.’’ 





sort of man Brown is. So I hauled the 
thing round on the other side of the 
house. 

The cotton report said the thermom- 
eter went to 106 in our town that day, 
and Mrs. Jones’s father’s thermometer 


help me. Mrs. Jones’s father is 80 and 
very deaf. He is a minister of the 
Gospel but he worked in a saw-mill 
once in his life. He is very pious and 
his suggestion that I would need some 
poles was made very mildly and gently. 
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The matter of poles had never occurred 
to me. I had had a vague idea that the 
material of a tent stood alone, like some 
dresses I used to read about, or perhaps 
that it was inflated like a balloon, but I 
hadn’t given this stage of affairs serious 
consideration. I asked him where I 
could get poles, and after he and Mrs. 
Jones had found his ear-trumpet (which 
my youngest son had planted in the gar- 
den, to see if it would grow tin whistles) 
he assured me that they should have 
come with the tent. I went down-town 
and interviewed the dealer, who said 
he couldn’t afford to throw in the poles 
at the ridiculous price he had let the 
tent go for, but he’d order me some from 
Kansas City at once and they’d be here 
in two or three days if it didn’t rain and 
stop the trains. He said they’d cost me 
$5.00 extra, and I left him rather in 
sorrow than in anger and went over 
to the lumber yard. I bought 20 ft. of 
two by four stuff and when I got home 
Mrs. Jones and her father had the thing 
ready to hoist. They had it inside out, 
according to my way of thinking; and | 
still believe I was right. At least they 
had the weather-beaten side on the in- 
side, and I couldn’t see how the inside 
could get more weather-beaten than the 
outside. Mrs. Jones said that was be- 
cause I was born defective, and her 
father said, ‘“ Daughter, daughter! let us 
not be too hard on one of the Lord’s 
creatures.” 

Well, I cut two poles about 7 ft. long 
apiece, and we hoisted them under the 
canvas. Mrs. Jones held one pole and 
her father held another and I drove 
down the pegs. I hadn’t got more than 
two or three down when a big gust of 
wind came along, and Mrs. Jones let 
go of her pole. The old gentleman lost 
his balance, and the whole thing toppled 
over on him. We got him out before 
life was extinct, but he said if he hadn’t 
joined the Lord’s army 49 years before 
he should feel like calling me a stupid 
fool. I said it was Mrs. Jones’s fault, 
and as she had gone into the house to 
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bring him her smelling-salts, the state- 
ment was unquestioned. I finally got 
all the pegs in and the ropes taut, but 
still the thing didn’t look ship-shape. It 
had a kind of melancholy, sway-backed 
appearance, that none of us could ac- 
count for. 

Just then that confounded Brown 
walked by. He stopped and lifted his 
hat politely and said: “I don’t wish to 
intrude, but I believe you have forgot- 
ten your ridge-pole.” Conceited puppy! 
I wanted to break his head, but Mrs. 
Jones and her father held me till he was 
out of sight. Then we had a council of 
war. We tried the piece of plank that 
was left, but it wasn’t long enough. 
Finally we found an old board and 
lashed it across, and although it looked 
rather strange it worked fairly well. 

Then followed some extremely pleas- 
ant nights. It was hotter in the tent in 
the daytime than Father’s thermometer 
said it was in the house, but it was so 
cool at night that I used to dream I was 
attending a Republican convention. 
There were little inconveniences of vari- 
ous sorts, of course. The tent was some 
distance away from the house, and as 
we lived on the main street of the 
metropolis and my wife makes me wear 
my working clothes in the morning and 
my Fifth Avenues in the afternoon, and 
the moon is so everlasting bright in 
Oklahoma, I had to undress twice every 
night—take off my new clothes and put 
on my old ones in the house; then pull 
off the old ones when I got into the tent. 
Then there were all sorts of animals— 
toads and crickets and beetles and centi- 
pedes and things. We didn’t have any 
floor in the tent. Mrs. Jones said to 
put one in, but the worm turned and 
said he’d stood too much already, and 
she said she was going to see the Pro- 
bate Judge, but I don’t think she has yet. 
Anyway, she didn’t get her floor, and 
that’s one comfort in a sea of trouble. 
I’m a timid man naturally, and the 
crickets bothered me more than anything 
else. Mrs. Jones said she loved them— 
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made her think of Dickens and George 
Sand. They reminded me more of the 
dress suit I brought from Philadelphia 
with me, and which now has holes in 
it big enough to put your fist through. 

But everything went fairly well till 
the mosquitoes began to arrive. The 
designing immigration agent that coaxed 
me to Oklahoma said there were no 
mosquitoes here, and as I had a great- 
uncle that died of yellow fever once in 
New Orleans, my principal reason for 
coming here was to escape his horrid 
fate. But I am afraid that immigra- 
tion agent was not what my father-in- 
law calls “a man of inflexible probity.” 
At any rate, a mosquito came in and 
attacked me one evening, but Mrs. Jones 
bravely came to the rescue and killed 
him. Mrs. Jones could kill the Demo- 
cratic boom if she wanted to—she’s a 
remarkable woman. But the next night 
his wife and children and all his relatives 
came, bent on venegance; and we knew 
that the feud was on. We smudged and 
fought and hung up mosquito-bar; we 
anointed ourselves with all the repre- 
hensible mixtures that Mrs. Jones’s fer- 
tile brain could concoct; but all in vain. 
I studied Mrs. Jones’s tactics and went 
at mosquito-killing myself. I would lie 
perfectly quiet till Mr. Mosquito had 
attached himself firmly to my person; 
then I would bring my hand down on 
him with a resounding whack that never 
failed to leave a black and blue spot. 
But I never could find any trace of him 
in the morning. One night about a hun- 
dred attacked me one after another in 
single file, and I killed every one of 
them, but there wasn’t a drop of blood 


to be seen when daylight came. I think 
it was because I hit so hard I always 
knocked the body off on the ground. 
But Mrs. Jones said I never hit anything 
but myself and occasionally her; she 
said whenever I struck at myself I al- 
ways threw myself up to meet myself 
so hard that I knocked the mosquito off 
before my hand got to him. Maybe she’s 
right. I see the society editor of the 
Sandhill Squealer says she’s “ one of the - 
ablest advocates of female culture in all 
the grand new State.” 

Well, the mosquitos ran us out, and 
we moved into the house. I went down 
and told the ex-disciple of Mrs. Eddy 
that I didn’t need the tent any longer, 
and asked him if he’d take it back. He 
came up and looked at it and said I had 
ruined it; called my attention to a stain 
on one of the flaps where Mrs. Jones 
had killed a tarantula, and to a piece I 
had chipped off one of the pegs in driv- 
ing it down. I said if he could see my 
big toe where I hit it with the axe when 
it slipped off that peg, he wouldn’t talk 
about the damage to the peg; but he 
impatiently replied that he wasn’t deal- 
ing in toes, and that he’d give me four 
dollars for what was left of the tent. 
I took him up and he carried it off. I 
learned yesterday that he’d been renting 
it out to small-pox patients every winter, 
and Mrs. Jones said when she heard it 
that I was as good as a murderer to get 
that tent, and that I’d be sorry for my 
vileness some time; but her father said, 
“ Daughter, daughter! let us not be too 
hard on poor William. It is not his 
fault that he was not brought up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 
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The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
ion and 


the human being as his yp 
natural desire to be useful to him. 





him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a 








THE DOG IN NORTHERN 


WISCONSIN. 


By MARY ALDEN CARVER. 


HE dog plays an important role in 

the northern portion of Wisconsin. 

This is particularly true with refer- 
ence to the dogs of the Bayfield Penin- 
sula, including the territory whereon are 
located the cities of Ashland and Wash- 
burn. Perhaps this custom of using dogs 
was borrowed from the Indians, who are 
located in large numbers throughout this 
region. In fact, the Odanah and Red 
Cliff reservations are on either side of 
the territory referred to. In this part 
of Wisconsin are vast numbers of dogs 
of many sizes and colors. Nearly every 
variety is found here, from the house- 
hold pets to the tawny mastiffs and New- 
foundlands. The Indian dog is more 
often in evidence. This dog is, generally 
speaking, a rather uncouth specimen. 
He is undersized, not uncommonly 
underfed and rough and. wolfish in ap- 
pearance. Many of them are said to be 
crossed with the wolf that infests the 
timber regions. Anyhow, the dog, 
whether the Indian dog or his more blue- 
blooded associate, plays a conspicuous 
part in the life of the inhabitant of the 


extreme northern portion of the Badger 
State. . 


Of course, there are the house dogs— 
the pets of indulgent mistresses. Then 
too there are found the hunting dogs 
that are endeared to the sportsmen who 
lie in wait for the great flocks of ducks 
and geese in the vicinity of our northern 
lakes. But these dogs are as familiar 
elsewhere as they are in the Land of the 
Apostles. It is the use of the dog asa 
burden-bearer—as a substitute for the 
horse—that excites the curiosity of the 
visitor to this section of the Northwest. 


In winter there are innumerable dog ° 


teams skurrying hither and_ thither 
among the islands, about the streets, and 
here and there around upon the ice. The 
small boy darts about with his sled and 
dog; the larger youths and maidens also 
enjoy Ponto’s services. On moonlight 
evenings during the coasting season the 
young people bring forth their dog 
teams and go coasting down the long 
slopes that are everywhere in evidence. 
After a merry load has sped away to the 
foot of the glistening hill, the dog team 
is hitched to the sled, which is quickly 
and easily hauled back to the summit. 
However, valuable as the services of the 
dog may be in this capacity, it is for his 
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use along the equine line that he attracts 
greatest attention and is longest remem- 
bered. 

Nearly every fisherman has his dog 
team. On winter mornings the fisher- 
man starts forth with his team hitched 
to a sledge whereon are piled lunch, fish- 
ing tackle, blankets, etc. When the day 
is ended the outfit returns home and 
oftentimes the sledge is heavily laden 
with the day’s capture of fish. Standing 
on the sloping streets of Bayfield, look- 
ing towards the waters of Chequamegon 
Bay, it is a familiar sight to see the dog 
teams hurrying about the ice or dotting 
the harbor here and there where their 
masters are fishing. 

The merchants of Northern Wisconsin 
frequently utilize the dog teams in deliv- 
ering their wares. As roadsters the dogs 
of this region have made a record for 
themselves and have proved to be most 
satisfactory for driving, being swift, 
willing and tireless. In this section the 
use of the dog is a fortunate circum- 
stance, where the cost of keeping a horse 
is at its maximum. ‘There is no imme- 
diate farming community and hay and 
feed are expensive when shipped from a 
distance. Besides, rent is high. A dog 
team calls for less expense along the line 
of stable room, and in the warmer sea- 
son3, when his services are less in de- 
mand, the dog is practically self-support- 
ing—roaming at will about the streets 
and picking up a scanty living. The food 
of the dog is another item in his favor. 
He consumes far less than a horse and 
the wild game he can capture some- 
times forms his sole ménu. He will 
thrive on the meats and fish that his 
master discards. 

The dog of this section is apparently 
of unusual! strength and oftentimes sup- 
plies motor power for a load out of all 
proportion to his size—though it should 
be remembered that on the ice a load 
moves readily. Another fact to be con- 
sidered is that the country is inordinately 
hilly about the harbor. This is taken 
into consideration when a loaded sledge 


sets forth with its team of dogs. A route 
can generally be charted that is a con- 
tinuation of down grades. It is no 
uncommon sight to hear a loud shouting 
issuing from behind you, as you wend 
your way about the streets of Bayfield. 
The warning will be followed by a 
scramble and commotion and past you 
will hurry a dog team, with tongues 
lolling—loping nimbly to keep ahead of 
the heavy load behind them. The in- 
ability of the dog team to hold back 
against the weight of a load is one of 
the greatest obstacles to overcome in 
their use. Ordinarily the dogs are har- 
nessed in such a way as to do away with 
this difficulty, so far as it is possible to 
do so. The sledge has a stationary pole 
in front and to this a neck-yoke is firmly 
attached. The dogs are fastened secure- 
ly to this neck-yoke and tongue and are 
thus kept from falling beneath their loads 
and dragged underneath the sledges. 
Faster and faster the sledges move as 
they descend the slopes. The dogs are 
unable to resist the oncoming load, being 
tied securely in place, so they merely 
move their feet as rapidly as possible to 
keep in advance and in this way they 
frequently travel at an almost incredible 
speed. 

Mastiffs and Newfoundlands make the 
most beautiful teams, but their use is 
less common than that of smaller ani- 
mals. The expense of keeping the larger 
dogs is greater; they are less rugged, 
and besides are far less agile. So for 
the most part the dogs in use are the 
Indian dogs and their mongrel asso- 
ciates—uncouth specimens oftentimes 
but tough and wiry. 

Some of the dogs of Northern Wis- 
consin have earned a well-deserved fame. 
For instance, there was the dog at the 
Bayfield State Fish Hatchery when 
Henry Sykes was superintendent there. 
The dog in question was a burly, faith- 
ful fellow, reliable and intelligent. He 
held himself responsible for all maraud- 
ers about the fish ponds and the State 
property. He also assumed the role of 
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guardian to the children about the place. 
Withal he was a jovial comrade and 
when he once formed a friendship it was 
never forgotten. Vincent McKinnon, 
Chief of Police of the City of Superior, 
while a patrolman, owned a magnificent 
team of mastiffs—Captain and Mate, he 
called them—that he used to drive 
hitched to a cutter made especially for 
them. 

Another famous team was that owned 
by a cook who was employed in the 
Wacsmuth camps at Bayfield for a num- 
ber of years. This team was a prime 
favorite with all the lumber-jacks about 
the camps. Its specialty was the carry- 
ing of luncheons to the men at work in 
the woods at a distance from camp. The 
dogs would know intuitively when the 
hour for their service was at hand and 
would await expectantly the summons 
for them to approach the sledge. The 
door of the cook’s shanty would open 
and the dogs would hastily enter and 
take their places at either side of the 
tongue. The traces would be hitched 
and everything about the simple harness 
adjusted ; then at a signal the dogs would 
lie down with their noses upon their out- 
stretched forepaws. The cook would 
place within the box upon the sledge the 
tin dishes necessary for the repast (cups, 
plates, spoons, knives and forks), large 
cans filled with hot pork and beans, 
corned beef, steaming potatoes and hot 
coffee, all tightly covered. The door 
being opened, after the load had been 
arranged satisfactorily, without further 
orders the dogs would leap to their feet 
and dash away to the awaiting woods- 
men, whom they would reach in a re- 
markably short time. They would then 
lie down and be quiet until the meal was 
-ended. Then the sledge would be re- 
loaded and the dogs would hurry back 
along the trail to the camp. 

The services rendered by the dogs of 
Northern Wisconsin can well be illus- 
trated by relating a true incident that 
occurred several years ago in Bayfield. 
There was some building being done over 
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on Madeline Island at the old French vil- 
lage of La Pointe—three miles across the 
bay from Bayfield. A lumber merchant 
was supplying building material from 
Bayfield for the work at La Pointe and 
each day he sent his heavy draught horses 
across the ice with supplies. An un- 
usually warm day came and the merchant 
saw that the ice was rapidly thawing 
and would soon be unsafe for further 
travel. There was but little more ma- 
terial to deliver, so he decided to risk 
one more trip and loaded up heavily with 
flooring, sash, lath, etc., and the team 
was started across to the island early in 
the morning before the ice could soften 
any more. Half-way across the load 
swerved from the road and dragged the 
team from the track. The horses broke 
through an upper sliell of ice and were 
only saved with the greatest difficulty. 
The ice was softening rapidly and the 
heavy team finally got ashore—the last 
horses to venture upon the ice that sea- 
son. The retailer gazed with dismay 
upon the abandoned sleigh with its 
valuable load and was endeavoring to 
reconcile himself to its loss when a 
fellow citizen sought him and began to 
negotiate for transferring the goods to 
their destination and rescuing the bobs. 
“ But how can you do it?” inquired the 
merchant. “I will use my dog teams,” 
was the reply. He was told to go ahead 
and before nightfall the dog teams and 
their drivers had finished the work. The 
dogs were light and tough and succeeded 
in safely delivering the entire load. Then 
the heavy bobs were chopped from the 
ice and men and dogs together brought 
them safely ashore. 

Dogs are sometimes used in the spring 
and fall to carry the mail to the island. 
When boats can no longer make the 
passage because of ice and when horses 
cannot travel on the thin ice, a dog will 
render satisfactory assistance. A boat 
on long runners is sometimes used. In 
case the ice is frail far from shore, the 
boat is speedily put into commission. If 
the slight ice shell is sufficient to uphold 
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the load, the sledge makes a safe crossing 
and letters are delivered that otherwise 
would be slow to reach their destination. 

It sounds aboriginal or perhaps a trifle 
unreal to speak of the great value of the 
dog in this Northern country in winter, 
but a person needs only to visit this inter- 
esting region in order to confirm the 
veracity of the reports as to the value 
of the dog throughout this section of the 
Northwest. He surely plays a con- 
spicuous and honorable part in the lives 
of the people who dwell near the shores 
of the “ shining big sea-water.” 


WHEN THE DOGS ARE NOT TO BLAME. 


“Not going to be much sport today, 
boys—there’s cobwebs on the bushes,” 
the old hunter: remarked regretfully, as 
he brushed a mass of silken threads from 
his face. 

The four young hunters merely smiled. 

“T guess I have a pair here that will 
stir up enough sport to keep you hus- 
tling,’ replied one of the four. He 
snapped the leash and released a pair 
of pretty Beagles and the hunt was on. 

* * * 

When the sun, like a great glowing 
disc rolling on the rim of the earth, was 
sending its slanting beams through the 
rifts in the woods, the hunting party 
came dragging into camp—the old hunter 
leading the pair of tired dogs and the 
four tired boys. With an ill-concealed 
grin, the old-timer dumped two under- 
sized rabbits from the bag. 

“A whole day’s tramping for the likes 
of that,” growled one of the four boys. 

“Yes; and you said you had a pair 
of good dogs.” 

“Well, I thought I had. Carmody 
said they were well trained, but shoot 
me for a snipe if they didn’t turn out to 
be the worst lot of fizzles!” replied the 
owner of the dogs savagely. 

“Hold on there, boys!” interposed 
the old hunter; “you ain’t got no call 
to blame the dogs. Them there dogs is 
all right—they simply haven’t had a fair 








chance. Didn’t I tell you there were 
cobwebs on the bushes?” 

‘Well, what’s cobwebs got to do with 
dogs and rabbits? The dogs are curs 
and that’s all there is to it.” 

“T ain’t hired to give you boys lessons 
—only jest to show you where the game 
is; but I can’t stand by and see a pair 
of good dogs run down like you fellows 
are running these two dogs down; so, 
if you-all will listen to me for jest a 
minute or two, I'll tell you some things 
about dogs that you can’t learn outen a 
book. A dog’s jest a dog and that’s all 
there is to it. Nature made him just 
like she made the things he hunts, only 
she gave the rabbits and things a scent 
and the dog a nose to catch that scent; 
but, to kinder make the chances equal, 
she made a lot of conditions that don’t 
always favor the dog and that help the 
game a great deal. That’s why a game 
bird don’t have no scent when she’s 
hatching her eggs and bringing up her 
young: it wouldn’t be giving the young- 
*uns a square deal. 

“Now, this here scent I’m talking 
about is a curious thing in some ways 
and in others it ain’t nothing to speak 
of. Every animal smells differently and 
the smell or odor is thrown off by the 
animal. It gets tangled up in the grass 
and twigs and things growing where the 
animal runs and it even hangs in the 
air. Along comes the dog. Nature’s 
fixed him with a keen nose and he 
catches the scent and takes out after the 
game. Whether he jumps it or not, de- 
pends on the condition of this here scent 
and its condition depends upon a lot of 
other things. 

“Jest let me illustrate this scent. 
When you get hot, you sweat. If the 
weather’s dry and the wind’s blowing, 
the sweat dries up pretty fast; but if the 
weather’s damp and sticky and close, the 
sweat runs all over your face. Now, 
that’s jest like scent. When things ain’t 
right, the scent ain’t right, and the best 
dogs that ever hunted ain't going to 
jump much sport. 
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“Now, I'll tell you what I’ve found 
out about this here scent and then mebbe 
you'll know when to kick your dog. 
Scent’s bad in wet weather, because the 
moisture in the air drowns it. When 
you’ve got a cold you can’t even smell 
onions, because your nose is too full of 
water. It’s bad when the ground is 
hard and the air is dry, because scent 
hangs in a coat of vapor what comes up 
from the ground. When it’s dry and 
the ground hard, there ain’t no vapor. 
That’s why the dogs didn’t do any good 
today and I knew the air was dry the 
minute I got into those cobwebs. Spiders 
spread out their webs when it’s nice and 
dry and take ’em in when it’s damp; so 
whenever you see cobwebs you know 
it’s dry and when it’s dry the scent is 
bad and the dogs ain’t going to do much. 

“For the same reason the scent ain’t 
good when the wind blows from the 
north or east. Those winds generally 
mean dry, cold air. I’ve seen my dogs 
on high ground run with their heads in 
the air—the scent was so high on ac- 
count of a dry wind; but just as soon as 
they got into low land, down would 
go their noses again. Scent ain’t good 
after a storm, because it’s been washed 
away and it ain’t good when the sun is 
good and hot, because that sets the old 
earth a-steaming and the scent is carried 
away. 

“Them’s the times when scent ain’t 
good and the poor dogs get the blame 
for bad sport. At other times the con- 
ditions will be jest right for a good scent 
and the same dogs will jump more game 
than the gunner can shoot. That hap- 
pens when it’s a little damp and the air 
is feeling moist-like. Scent’s good then 
and it’s good when the wind blows from 
the south or west, for those winds blow 
up wet air. Mebbe you don’t think wet 
air has got anything to do with scent, 
but you jest snifffe a little bit now and 
see how strong the grass and flowers 
around here smell. That’s because the 
dew’s out; the sun’s down and the air’s 
wet. It didn’t smell so strong when the 
sun was hot—did it? 

“A good warm day without the sun 
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is the best kind for good sport, because 
the scent is good. The earth don’t sweat 
off so fast; a thin layer of wet air hangs 
close to the ground and holds the scent. 
If the dogs don’t jump more’n two 
skinny does on a day like that, then’s 
the time to kick ’em out. I tell you, 
those dogs o’ your’n are all right; all 
you want to do is to give them a chance 
when Nature ain’t against them. There’s 
a whole lot of times when the dogs ain’t 
to blame.” Ben WINSLow. 
Mount Rainier, Ma. 


VOCABULARY OF A DOG. 


How much or how little a dog under- 
stands of our language is an interesting 
question. That he comprehends the dif- 
ference in certain expressions, and 
knows individual words, is obvious. If, 
for instance, Jack and Jill, two bright 
little fox-terriers, are apparently asleep 
on the hearth rug and you try the experi- 
ment of bringing the name Jack casually 
into the conversation, the former will 
invariably gives a gentle wag of his little 
stump tail to acknowledge his interest, 
while Jill betrays no consciousness what- 
ever. But if the latter is mentioned, she 
will be the one to recognize the name. 
“T am going for a walk,” is a sentence 
that always fills them with the wildest 
glee, although their mistress purposely 
utters it in her ordinary tone of voice. 
If, however, she turns to them and re- 
marks decidedly, “No, Jack and Jill 
must stay at home,’ both dogs look 
utterly dejected, for they know her fiat 
is like that of the Medes and Persians. 
But if she says gaily, “ Yes, Jack and Jill 
may go too,” their joy is almost too great 
for expression. Then, watching with 
the keenest anxiety until she begins to 
make unmistakable preparations, they 
will tear to the front door and sit patient- 
ly watching with eager eyes the staircase 
until her appearance, when they will 
tumble out into the street helter-skelter 
for a preparatory race before sobering 
down sufficiently to trot beside her in 
the decorous fashion which they know 
perfectly well is incumbent on a well- 
conducted dog in New York. 
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“ Of course, they understand far more 
than we have any idea of,” said a dog 
lover, speaking of the subject. “ Never 
will I forgot the look of sudden compre- 
hension, anguish and reproach I saw 
once on the face of old Ponto—a look 
that haunts me whenever I think of him. 
He was very old and had an incurable 
complaint which gave him at times great 
pain ; so I concluded that the most merci- 
ful thing we could do would be to put 
him comfortably and everlastingly to 
sleep with chloroform. .He was a heavy 


gles.” Ponto stopped short, he saw the 
open grave, me standing with a guilty 
countenance (for I felt like a murderer 
and showed it) with the fatal bottle and 
the man approaching, and then he gave 
me that look. “ How could you?” it 
seemed to say—“ you whom I loved and 
trusted!” And then he slunk sorrow- 
fully away and took refuge under the 
veranda. Here he stayed all day and 
when at last he crawled out looking su- 
premely miserable the Missus put her 
foot down. “ Ponto shall die a natural 








‘““‘WHAT WAS THAT?” say the youngsters, as the photographer snaps the shutter. 


English Setter and Family owned by Mrs. AGNES WOODCOCK, Manton, Michigan. 





dog, so we dug his grave beforehand at 
the foot of the garden, under an apple 
tree, and when everything was ready I 
called the poor old fellow, who rose un- 
suspiciously to follow me, and, with the 
bottle of chloroform and towel in hand, 
I led the way down the garden path and 
on the way called the gardener, who was 
working at a little distance: “I am 
going to put an end to poor old Ponto 
now,” I said, without thinking, “and I 
want you to be on hand in case he strug- 


death, like any other Christian,” she de- 
clared. “If he is decrepit and suffering 
he shall be tenderly cared for. I sup- 
pose,” she added, looking at me as if I 
were a monster, “you would hardly 
chloroform your grandfather if he grew 
old and troublesome ”—a piece of logic 
which silenced if it did not convince me. 
I was unreasonable enough, too, to feel 
profoundly hurt when from that time 
forth Ponto would never come near me. 
—New York Tribune. 








TO MY DOG. 
Where is there, in this world deceptive, 
A friend more leal and true than thou— 
Who better knows when I am merry, 
Or anger’s tracing seams my brow? 
Who knows, as thou, when I’m approaching, 
What morsels sweet from thee are hid; 
When I am sorrowing, or when rejoicing ; 
Thy privileges, and what’s forbid? 


Who gleefully, at morn disporting, 
Greets me, as if he knew wherefore ; 
Who, with the children romping, playing, 
Ne’er fails to hear me at the door? 
Whose eyes expressive, almost human, 
Wishes unbreathed interpret right? 
Who, grieved yet patient, notes my going, 
And welcomes my return at night? 


’Tis my dog ‘‘ Brown,” who, grieved or gladsome, 
Uncringing meets me eye to eye; 

Whose antics mirthful thoughts awaken, 
Though human jesters vainly try. 

Yet they would tell me thou art soulless— 
Naught but a dog—a dog, at best— 

Though thy bright eyes give true expression 
That with a soul thou must be blessed. 


My brown eyed ‘‘ Brown,” thy very barking 
Bespeaks a heartfelt love for me; 
A soul thou hast, and understanding, 
And more than human constancy ! 
Indianapolis, Ind. Otro STECHHAN. 
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STIRRING TIMES IN THE SANCTUM. 





“Are you the editor of the Canine 
Journal?” The caller was a stranger, 
with his hat on the back of his head and 
a broad smile on his face. “I am, sir,” 
answered the man at the desk. “ Then 
it was you, I presume, who wrote that 
notice of the sale of my Airedale dog 
that was in the paper last Saturday?” 
“Yes, sir,’ said the Editor, cordially, 
but with some misgivings. “It was all 
right, wasn’t it?” “Oh, yes! it was a 
good job. An excellent job. It was all 
right. You don’t mind shaking hands 
with me?” “Certainly not.” “It was 
all right,” said the smiling stranger, 
jerking him out of his chair in the ex- 
cess of his hand-shaking zeal. “It was 
all right,’ he added, slamming him 
against the wall. “There wasn’t any- 
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thing wrong with it at all,” continued the 
affable caller, grabbing the Editor by 
the collar, pushing him backwards over 
his chair, hauling him round the room, 
upsetting the furniture and finishing by 
jamming him into the wastebasket. 
“There was nothing wrong with it, sir, 
except that I never kept an Airedale ter- 
rier. I’ve always kept Irishmen! Good 
morning! ”’—IJrish Terrier Review. 





ROVER CAME HOME. 





Recently a family removed from 
Charleston, W. Va., to Roanoke. They 
brought with them a dog, to which all 
were much attached. He was a cross 
between a shepherd and an Eskimo. At 
Gish’s, 3 miles from Roanoke, the gen- 
tleman got off the cars, followed by his 
dog. As the train started he resumed 
his seat in the cars but the dog was left 
in the depot. On reaching Roanoke the 
dog was missed and an inquiry sent back 
to Gish’s ; but it seems that the dog, after 
missing his master, wandered about the 
place until a train passed eastward, which 
he entered but was kicked off by the con- 
ductor at Bonsack’s, six miles from Roa- 
noke. Though diligent inquiry was made, 
this was the last heard from the lost pet. 
The family obtained rooms above the 
drugstore in Roanoke, and one Friday 
night about bed-time—two weeks after 
the dog disappeared—a scratching was 
heard at the top of the steps, and a little 
girl, to whom the dog had been a faith- 
ful companion, exclaimed: “ Mamma, 
that sounds just like Rover!’’ The door 
was opened and there stood Rover—his 
glossy coat all soiled—seeming wellnigh 
famished and very footsore, yet with 
wagging tail and glistening eye and joy- 
ous bark, telling his happiness in again 
meeting the loved ones.—Richmond 
Dispatch. 
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THE newly organized Los Angeles 
Collie Club is a wide-awake institution 
that is creating widespread interest 


among our Pacific Coast fanciers. 
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A GOOSE HUNT ON 


By H. M. WIDDOWSON. 


T was several years ago. I was liv- 
ing in Kansas at the time, in Paw- 
nee County on the Arkansas River, 

along the line of the old Santa Fé trail. 
Ducks and geese, prairie- chickens, snipe 
and jack-rabbits were very plentiful. 
Antelope were often seen and a good 
hunter could always get one or two by 
stalking them. and exercising a little 
patience. Wolf hunting was a very 
popular sport—hunting him instead of 
the fox—but the dogs did not find Mr. 
Wolf quite as easy to pick up as Rey- 
nard. I was in several of these hunts 
and I can assure you that it took a good 
pack and a lot of hard riding to land a 
wolf, 

I used to spend quite a bit of my time 
around the prairie-dog towns, shooting 
dogs and owls with a .22-cal. gallery 
rifle. It was fine sport to shoot the 
dogs so that they could not get into 
their holes, which they would invariably 
do if they were not killed stone-dead. 

The owls would make a short flight 
from one part of the town to the other 
and were fine practice for wing-shooting 
with a rifle. I don’t remember that I 
made any very high scores, considering 
the amount of ammunition I wasted on 
them; although I think right there is 
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where I learned a lot about shooting on 
the wing. Any rattlesnakes in the dog 
towns? Yes, any amount of them; but 
not as some people suppose. They do 
not live in the holes with the dogs; no, 
the snakes and owls live in the holes 
that have been abandoned by the dogs. 

But this has nothing to do with the 
goose hunt I started to write about. 
Well, one bright November morning 
Jesse and I fixed up to have a goose 
hunt on the Arkansas. Jesse was my 
hunting partner at that time. He was 
one of the best fellows I ever knew—a 
native of Kansas, 6 ft. 2 inches, straight 
as an Indian, a fine horseman, a good 
shot and possessed of plenty of nerve. 
Our outfit consisted of an old Cayuse 
(rather larger than the average Indian 
pony), hitched to an old buckboard, with 
a soap-box strapped on behind contain- 
ing our shells and some grub. We each 
carried our 10-bore shotguns. Jesse’s 
was an old Parker, mine was an old 
English gun made by W. H. Morse— 
an I!-pounder and a terrific shooter, as 
it would stand heavy loading with slight 
recoil, 

We drove up the river about 8 miles, 
following an old buffalo trail to where 
the river was unusually wide and full of 
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large flat sand-bars. The geese would 
come in at night to roost or feed on 
these bars. Arrived at our destination, 
we unhitched our pony and picketed 
him in a draw, back a piece from the 
river. We spent the remainder of the 
day shooting at a few flocks of ducks 
that came along, also bagging a few 
jack-rabbits in the sage-brush and wild- 
plum thickets along the river. About 
*sundown we ate our supper, watered the 
pony and prepared to have a crack at 
the geese when they came in. We each 
scooped out a hole in the sand-bars, 
and, pulling our old yellow slickers over 
us, covered up all but our eyes, so that 
we were hardly noticeable, and waited 
for the geese. ‘ 

It was just getting dark when Jesse 
said he heard them coming. All at 
once we could see a long, dark line of 
them flying close to the water and com- 
ing directly over us. Jesse was about 
100 yards above me. I saw his old 
Parker spit out two red tongues of fire 
in quick succession; then Bang! bang! 
came the reports which sounded the 
death knell of 3 of the leaders. They 
came over me in confusion—squawking 
and making a terrible racket. I crip- 
pled 2 at the first shot and killed one 
with my second, which fell almost at my 
feet; the 2 cripples fell in the water and 
made their escape in the darkness. We 
secured our 4 geese and sat down on 
the. sand with slickers drawn around us 
and waited for another shot—which was 
not long in coming. Three more flocks 
came over us but they were flying high. 
However, we managed to get one each 
out of the 12 shots we fired into the 
three flocks. 

We were about to go to the rig when 
I saw a flock coming ; they did not make 
any noise and were close upon us. I 
fired both barrels into them, shooting 
two heavily loaded shells of swan-shot, 
and for a few seconds I thought I had 
bagged the whole flock—the air seem- 
ing to be full of flapping wings and an 
odd kind of squawking. Then I heard 
Jesse’s loud guffaw: ‘Whoopee! haw, 
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haw! Sand-hill cranes, by thunder! got 
half the flock!’’ There were 5 of them 
and big ones too. We took 2 of the 
best ones and our 6 geese and went back 
to the buckboard, shooting at a flock on 
the way without success. We hitched 
up and started on our way home, well 
satisfied with our bag, as we had 6 geese, 
2 cranes, 6 or 8 ducks, a sage-hen, 
several jack-rabbits and cottontails and 
about a dozen snipe. 

The stars were out and we were jog- 
ging along the road, making good time, 
when all at once we discovered that we 
were off the trail. Jesse indulged ina 
few of his choicest cuss words but 
thought he would find the trail again. 
Finally we came to three haystacks in a 
bunch and Jesse thought he could sure- 
ly start all right from there. 

We drove for about an hour, when we 
came back to the same haystacks. Jesse 
looked at them for a minute or two; 
then snorted, ‘‘Lost, by thunder! and 
Ill be dinged if we go another dog- 
goned foot tonight!” As it was too 
dark to find the trail, we decided to 
camp at the stacks. We unhitched the 
pony, made a bed of hay on the wind- 
ward side of the stacks, ate some of our 
lunch, crawled into the hay and were 
soon asleep. 

I was awakened by hearing Jesse fid- 
geting around and softly cussing to him- 
self. ‘Those dog-gasted coyotes won’t 
let a fellow sleep with their dinged howl- 
ing.” It seemed there were several of 
them—one being on a low hill across 
the draw from us; he would let out one 
of his plaintive howls and then another 
one over on our right would tune up; 
they had evidently smelled our game 
and were making their wants known. 
Finally Jesse said to me: ‘Kid, where 
are those big buckshot shells of yours?” 
I gave him two of them that had been 
loaded for deer by a friend of mine who 
had used my big gun. As they would 


not chamber in his gun, he put them in 
my gun and lay down, muttering venge- 
ance on those blooming coyotes. Some 
time later I was awakened by hearing 
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the heavy roar of my old cannon and a 
moment later a sample of Jesse’s best 
cuss words. ‘‘Yowl, will ye? ye dog- 
gasted varmints! won't let a fellow sleep, 
eh? Reckon ye felt that, ye sneaking 
whelp!” ‘What's the matter?” I asked. 
“Matter?” says Jesse—“reckon that 
dod-gasted Hell warbler’s got some- 
thing the matter with him if this here 
old gun shoots like it kicks.” Jesse, 
after having relieved himself by touching 
up the coyotes, seemed to be in better 
humor and we both slept till daylight, 
when we ate our lunch, hitched up and 
started out to get our bearings. We 
were about 3 miles from the trail and 
only 4 miles from town. We drove into 
a large covey of prairie-chickens on our 
way back and marked them down ina 
large sunflower patch. We got out, 
flushed them by doubles and singles and 
got 6 of them in all. 

As we were driving along we saw 
something flying close to the ground 
about half a mile ahead of us. He 
seemed to be trying to catch something 
on the ground—swooping down and 
then up again and not seeming to notice 
us. When we were nearer we saw that 
it was a large eagle. There was a small 
arroyo near the trail we were following. 
I got down and made a sneak up this 
arroyo until I was within 150 yards of 
him, when I hid. Jesse drove around 
on the other side, shot at him and drove 
him over me—giving me a good shot. 
I gave him the old left barrel with a load 
of BBs and brought him down. He was 
a large white-tailed or bald eagle, meas- 
uring nearly 8 ft. from tip to tip. I tried 
to have him mounted, but there was no- 
body around there who could do the 
work right, so I saved his wings and 
claws which I had for several years. 
We arrived home just as Jesse’s younger 
brother was saddling his pony to hunt 
for us. Jesse’s mother fixed us up a fine 
breakfast, which we spoiled the looks of 
in a short time. And thus ended our 
goose hunt and our night with the 
coyotes at the bunch of haystacks on 
the prairies of Western Kansas. 


THE PINTAIL DUCK. 





Every sportsman has his fancy and 
picks out some one particular bird on 
the game list as his choice for beauty 
and gracefulness of form. Among all 
of our water birds that are true game, 
none is more beautifully outlined, more 
neatly and tastefully colored, than the 
duck above-named, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the sprigtail. I freely admit that, 
for coloration only, the summer duck, 
the bald-pate or widgeon, the male mal- 
lard, the teals and the canvasback (when 
in their spring plumage) are ahead of it, 
but none of them is so graceful in out- 
line to me. Why, I do not know; but 
here in the Delaware Valley of New 
Jersey I have never, in all of my more 
than 50 years’ experience, seen a single 
specimen of this duck in autumn. 
Whether during the autumn migration 
part of the flight follows the Western 
rivers, while part go by way of our At- 
lantic Coast, I cannot assert positively. 
That many do follow our coast line, I 
know; but that their number in propor- 
tion to their great numbers during the 
spring flight is small, I think all will 
admit. 

As most duck shooters know, when 
migrating the pintail is a ‘“‘high flyer” 
and a swift one. Though it is usually 
considered an open-water bird, feeding 
in the morning and late in the afternoon, 
and during the middle of the day resting 
in open water, well away from all cover, 
it does not always do this. The edges 
of small and partly covered (or sub- 
merged) grassy knolls it is very fond of 
as spots where it may idle away the mid- 
day hours. Yet, for all of its fondness 
for open water and its dislike of being 
near cover that might allow the approach 
of an enemy, it frequently resorts to © 
resting places where one would scarcely 
expect to find it. I have many times 
during the spring flights seen flocks of 
from 10 to 30 pintails, after circling 
around two or three times and satisfying 
themselves that all seemed safe, dart 
down and alight on open fields close to 
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some depression in the ground where a 
pool of rain water was being held, and 
if nothing disturbed them remaining there 
the entire day, though the pool of water 
might not be of greater extent in any 
direction than 10 ft. or with a depth not 
exceeding 2 inches. In such places I 
have often watched them and frequently 
noted their being accompanied by bald- 
pates. They would walk out and sit 
around in the grass, watching for worms 
and insects. Woe betide the early fly or 
other winged insect coming within reach 
of tnat slender, outstretched neck !—for 
the pintail is an expert flycatcher. 

I had at one time a female sprigtail 
which became so tame and so fearless 
of me and the members of my family 
that when in summer we sat out in the 
yard where we kept her, she would come 
up to us and watch for any house. flies 
that might alight on our shoes or cloth- 
ing, that she might catch them. Poor 
little Spriggy! (as we called her); the 
Call of the Wild was more than she 
could withstand; and so, after staying 
with us more than 2 years, in some way 
unknown to us, she made her escape, 
and I hope she escaped the deadly gun 
and died of old age. I believe the pin- 
tail could be with care domesticated and 
if so it would be a handsome ornament 
for our artificial ponds. Frank Forester 
tells us that he once shot one over a 
dead-point made by one of his setters; 
so it is evident that the pintail, though 
it can justly claim to be a wild and shy 
duck, is not always so. When out on 
open water I have found them always 
hard to approach, even though my boat 
was carefully dressed with grass and 
twigs and moved noiselessly over the 
water, propelled by my carefully handled 
sculling oar. Rarely indeed have I suc- 
ceeded in getting within gun-shot at 
such times, but I have contented myself 
with watching the action of these ducks. 

The bald-pate or widgeon, I am told 
by those who should know, is considered 
to be on the Chesapeake and its tribu- 
taries one of the wildest, shyest and most 
temper-trying ducks found there. It is 
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claimed that it gets the best part of its 
living by robbing the canvasback, and it 
would seem that it devotes itself to try- 
ing to keep the latter out of danger. 
Here, while with us in the spring months, 
I have always found the bald-pate to be, 
with one exception (the blue-winged 
teal), the stupidest and least watchful of 
any of our fresh-water ducks. 

Though the pintail is an almost im- 
possible duck to approach when on open 
water, I have seen exceptions to this 
rule. I remember once walking up to 
within easy shooting range of 7 pintails 
sitting on the water near the shore. The 
only thing in the way of cover for me 
was a persimmon-tree having a trunk 
some 3 inches in diameter and without 
branches below the level of my head. 
Of course when writing about the neat- 
ness of plumage and beauty of outline 
of the pintail, I refer to the male bird; 
for as all know the female, which is 
somewhat the smaller of the two, is in 
color quite a plain bird, though very 
neat in outline. 

Though usually rather shy about com- 
ieg to decoys, when once they have de- 
cided to take the risk, they do it differ- 
ently from other ducks. Circling around 
a few times, they then dart straight down, 
making the water fly when they strike 
it. When alarmed, they spring straight 
up into the air many feet, and the shooter 
unused to their ways, when shooting at 
them then, will 9 times in 10 miss them 
by under-shooting. I know of but one 
other fresh-water duck that can beat 
them at this trick—the green- winged 
teal; although the dusky or black duck 
nearly equals them in this perpendicular 
jump. 

Like most of our migratory game, this 
graceful bird is fast going the way of the 
passenger pigeon, and all from two 
causes. The first is the barbarous prac- 
tice of spring-shooting when they are on 
their way to their breeding grounds; and 
the second is the shooting of them merely 
to win the doubtful honor of a big bag. 
No real sportsman will be guilty of either 
act, but there are Alas! too many who 
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call themselves sportsmen (who are even 
howling for new game laws) who do 
these things. I am not a believer in the 
centralization of power, for we have 
already seen and still are seeing what 
trusts and corporations have done; but 
I do believe if the protection of our 
game were in the hands of our Federal 
instead of State authorities, we would 
have wiser and better game laws and a 
really rigid enforcement of them. 
Tuomas C. ABBOTT. 
Yardville, New Jersey. 





could outshoot anything on earth and 
the prairie-chickens, quail, ducks and 
rabbits that fell before its deadly fire 
while I was somewhere in its immediate 
rear would have filled a box-car. That 
was years ago, when nothing but a gun 
of this type loaded with some 4 or 5 
drams of black powder and an ounce or 
two of shot, held in place by generous 
wads of paper, would satisfy me. As 
time went by and I had opportunities for 
using various rifles, I became convinced 
that, in using the shotgun, I had not had 








GOOD PROSPECTS FOR SPORT.——Showing T. H. Elsner duck and goose .shooting 
on the Platte River in Nebraska. 


Compliments of A. BOONE, Loup City, Nebraska. 





DAYS AFIELD WITH THE RIFLE. 





My first hunting experience began 
with an old double-barrel muzzle load- 
ing 12-bore shotgun, which, judging 
frnm its looks when it fell into my 
youthful hands, must have received 
rather hard usage from its former owner 
—perhaps I should say owners, for it is 
hardly likely that any one man could 
have put as many dents in the stub twist 
barrels as that old gun had or have 
slivered the stock so badly—necessitat- 
ing several yards of broom wire to se- 
curely fasten same to the rusty barrels. 
But—notwithstanding its dilapidated 
looks—that gun, in my boyish fancy, 


a true conception of sport, and the more 
I used the rifle and the more I became 
familiar with it the more firmly I became 
convinced that my first impressions of 
what constituted an ideal hunting arm 
were wrong. Of course a shotgun is 
excellent for hunting certain game in 
many localities; but still, since adopting 
the rifle, I’ve seldom seen the time that 
I could not kill as much game as was 
required by using the same. If one will 
adopt some one of the various excellent 
.22-calibre repeaters and use it whenever 
possible, I believe he will derive more 
genuine satisfaction from it than from 
using a shotgun. He may not bag so 
much game but there will not be any 
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mutilation worth mentioning: no bruised 
shoulders from excessive recoil, no heavy 
gun, no heavy loads of ammunition to 
carry, no deafening report. One must 
not gather from the above that any man 
living will get everything sighted at, but 
I venture to say that he will get as much 
game as needed and derive more satis- 
faction from his hunt than he ever gained 
with the shotgun. 

Several years ago, when living in a 
Western State, my brothers and I had 
some most interesting experiences in 
hunting such game as prairie-chickens, 
ruffed grouse, blue grouse, jack-rabbits, 
woodchuck, coyotes, wolves, hawks, etc. 
—not to mention deer and antelope— 
always using the rifle. It’s very seldom 
that I write of my hunting experiences; 
but after reading the interesting hunting 
stories appearing in Sports AFIELD, I 
cannot be greatly censured should I 
seize my pen and jot down incidents 
that, even now, years after their occur- 
rence, seem every bit as interesting as 
though they happened but yesterday. 

I well remember an older brother and 
myself mounting our wiry little cayuses 
one cold winter’s morning for the ex- 
press purpose of shooting jack-rabbits— 
he having a .22-calibre Marlin and I a 
.25-20 Winchester repeater. Each was 
well supplied with ammunition, and as 
the day was a clear one, with an endless 
expanse of billowy snow, in which we 
knew we would find innumerable tracks 
of the long-eared, nimble jacks, which, 
if followed, would lead to their setting 
places, where, with the exception of the 
eye and prominent ears (invariably laid 
low), they were invisible. 

We rode along for several miles, with- 
out attempting to follow any of the 
numerous tracks. Indeed there was such 
a tangle of tracks that it was difficult to 
separate any one track from the net- 
work. Suddenly—‘“ There goes one!” 
and we were both out of our saddles 
even as the words were spoken, and the 
little rifles came to our shoulders with a 
jerk. At the cracks of the two little 
guns, which blended into one report, so 
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nearly did we fire together, the jack, 
making one of his famous sky-scraping 
hops, came to earth with a .22 through 
his heart, while a .25 broke his neck— 
this at a range of some 70 yards. Lead- 
ing our horses, we approached the fallen 
jack—only to jump another before we 
had proceeded 30 steps, which drew a 
fire from our little guns that nearly ex- 
hausted their magazines before he went 
to earth—so badly shot up that it was 
impossible to tell how many times he 
had been hit. Following the trail, we 
found where the little bullets had cut 
hair from him at 9 different places, while 
blood was in evidence at nearly every 
jump. 

“Wasn’t that music?” asked my 
brother, referring to the racket the little 
repeaters made while we worked the 
levers. ‘Rather a lively time,” I an- 
swered, as I tied the jack to my saddle- 
strings. ‘Now, let’s ride over to Wilson 
Creek flats—there’s the best place I 
know of for them to stay, though they 
don’t feed there a great deal; at least I 
never thought they did, for you can see 
their trails going to the ranchers’ hay- 
stacks but seldom will you see where 
one has been wandering around.” 

In half an hour we were there, and, 
dropping our bridle reins over our 
horses’ heads, we took the first track in 
sight and within a half-mile found our 
jack sitting in the snow, entirely con- 
cealed but for the eye and ears, which, 
contrasting strongly with the snow in 
which he is enveloped, offers as fine a 
target as any rifleman could ask for. 
“Seventy-five yards for a guess,” said 
my brother, raising his rifle, and as the 
little gun cracked sharply and the jack 
sprang high in air, coming down to 
make a few spasmodic kicks, I answered, 
“Fully that far and you got him through 
the head all right.” 


Within a half-hour we killed 7 more * 


jacks, letting an 8th escape, though the 
bullets sang closely around his ears as 
he headed for the friendly shelter of the 
foothills some 5 miles away. On our 
homeward way we jumped a large coyote 
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—getting within 160 yards of him before 
we were aware of it. I got to the ground 
the fractional part of a second before my 
brother and at the crack of the little .25 
he spun round and round, much as a 
dog does when in playful mood he at- 
tempts to catch his tail. Then of a sud- 
den, with one farewell wave of his bushy 
tail, he went to earth for good, the little 
bullet having cut a furrow through his 
heart. We usually received from $1.50 
to. $2.00 for the pelt, which, with the 
$2.50 bounty given by the State, made 
it worth our while to save the pelt. Ty- 
ing the hide to my saddle, we were again 
on our way, intending to take in War- 
ren’s Creek, where there was a scatter- 
ing growth of willows with choke-cherry 
bushes along the hillsides where we were 
usually successful in finding prairie- 
chickens. 

Leaving our horses within a hundred 
yards of the first bushy place, we pro- 
ceeded on foot up the creek, working 
our way along cautiously and scanning 
every clump of brush. We had walked 
nearly a half-mile without seeing any- 
thing, when suddenly my brother, cock- 
ing his little rifle, said, “Chickens dead 
ahead on the ground among that bunch 
of willows.” Following his gaze, I saw 
several chickens at the foot of the wil- 
lows just as his .22 cracked sharply— 
one of them flying a short distance and 
then suddenly collapsing. “Eighty 
yards,” he remarked and we both fired 
together. For the next few seconds it 
was a constant crack of small artillery 
as we poured the little bullets into that 
clump of willows—each calculated for 
the undoing of a single bird, though it 
often required several shots to secure 
the bird aimed at. Our magazines were 
nearly empty before the remnant of the 
flock became frightened and flew away 
—leaving 9 for us to tie to our saddles. 
Noting the spot where they lit, we de- 
cided to follow them and give ’em another 
whirl before heading for home. When 
we first sighted the bunch among the 
willows we had not supposed there were 
so many of them, as more than two 


dozen flew away. These lit on the top - 
of a hill a half-mile distant. By making 
a circle we were able to approach them 
unobserved and when we finally raised 
up we were within 30 yds. of them. 
They were in the air instantly—I, firing 
2 shots, broke one’s wing, while my 
brother fired but once—getting his bird 
dead-centre. As they whisked around 
a clump of firs, we were prevented from 
getting any more shots; so, after shoot- 
ing my crippled bird, we picked up our 
birds and were soon in the saddle with 
our horses’ heads once more turned 
toward home. 

When within 50 yds. of the corral 
gate, a jack rabbit unexpectedly jumped 
up and started off with the “three-brok- 
en-legs” gait so characteristic of these 
long-eared racers—only to draw an in- 
effectual fire from our magazines. As 
the shelling progressed, the speed of 
the jack increased, and, though the bul- 
lets were fairly chasing each other out 
of the red-hot rifle barrels—cutting long 
gashes in the snow in close proximity to 
his vanishing form—he still continued his 
onward flight and when last seen was 
but a dim speck on the horizon. 

When I began I intended to tell of the 
hunting of at least a dozen different 
varieties of small game, but now see that 
I have written but little of what I really 
intended. At some future time I shall 
write up some of my own and my 
brother’s experiences. At present I am 
not in the proper mood; for, as I think 
of the good times we had in the past, a 
feeling of sadness comés over me that 
cannot be ignored; for he, the noblest 
man that ever lived, has for some years 
been sleeping in an untimely grave and 
though I am still left and often hunt as 
of yore, there is something lacking. I 
miss the companionship of the one gone 
before—the brother now at rest. 

WILLIAM CHESTER. 

Silver Creek, British Columbia. 





For 4 subscriptions we offer a Luckie 
steel fishing rod, 4 to 6% ft.long; made 
by the Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 
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OUR OZARK LETTER. 


Summer hates to say Good-bye! 
De norf wind comes so strong, 

A blowing storm clouds ’crost de sky 
An’ shovin’ things along. 

But when dat norf wind sing to sieep, 
De sunshine smile so gay 

An’ Sammer take jes’ one mo’ peep 
Before she goes away! 








She sort o’ comes a-flitting through, 
To see if we’se all right— 
De same like Mammy uster do 
When we’d done said Good-night! 
She knows we all loved her a heap 
An’ when dis world is bound 
Foh dozin’ off to Winter’s sleep, 
She keeps on hanging ’round! 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


Yes, Summer hates to say Good-bye 
and she keeps on “hanging ’round,” 
especially here in the Ozarks. The little 
jingle above fittingly describes how Sum- 
mer leaves on the installment plan in this 
section of the world. I am writing this 
in December, when very likely the North- 
ern members of the Sports Afield Family 
are “froze in” or at least snowed in; 
while down here we still have an occa- 
sional glimpse of Summer, who, reluct- 
antly departing, halts and looks back 
“to see if we’se all right.” It is not at 
all uncommon to have several days of 
balmy weather, when we go about in 
our shirt-sleeves. Here the coldest 
weather usually comes in January and 
February; yet it is very rare to see 
natural ice more than a half inch thick 
and only two or three light falls of snow. 
These remarks may seem belated, but I 
just wanted to give you an idea of our 
winter weather here in the Ozarks. 


= 
ok « 


Att kinds of small game, including 
turkeys, are more plentiful this season 
than for several years; small fur-bearing 
animals are also more abundant than 
usual. I am having excellent sport and 
we are daily feasting on wild game. My 
little 16 is kept busy and is doing first- 
class work. Some of my neighbors who 
laughed at me when I bought a 16- 
gauge some 3 years ago, calling it a 
pop-gun, think differently now, and they 
have reason to; for that little “pop-gun”’ 
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has won over more than one 12-gauge 
at various shooting matches for sheep 
and beef. I am not boasting; the little 
16 fooled them—that’s all. 
7” 
cd * 

THE natives here do love to hunt tur- 
key—no question about that. Ever since 
the rst of last November they have been 
eternally after them, day and night. By 
March 1 they will have them pretty well 
killed off. The open season on turkey 
is from Nov. 15 to Jan’y 1; but here in 
the Ozarks game and fish laws are an 
unknown quantity, for the reason that 
their enforcement is never attempted. 
J. H. Rodes was the only warden that 
Missouri ever had who made an effort to 
enforce the game law in the Ozarks, and 
for obvious reasons certain interested 
parties saw to it that he was ‘‘ ousted.” 
In this respect Arkansas is little or no 
better. 


7 
oe * 


Last month (November) several forest 
fires were in progress in Ozark County; 
but so far as I have been able to learn 
no especial damage was done, except the 
destruction of much young timber, which 
after all is a great deal. But it is diffi- 
cult to make our citizens understand this 
fact; they do not realize the value of the 
timber because of its present abundance: 
the old saying, You'll never miss the 
water till the well runs dry, surely ap- 
plies here. It is thought that these fires 
were started by careless hunters. 

* 
* * 

WHEN these lines come under the eyes 
of the reader, the Christmas festival will 
be waning and the season of new resolu- 
tions will be upon us. Are you going 
to make any zew resolutions, my un- 
fortunate city-born, soul-warped, heart- 
shriveled and brain-weary brother? Let 
me ask you to make at least one, and 
DON’T BREAK IT! Resolve that be- 
fore the advent of another new year 
you will spend not less than two weeks 
in the country—not at somebody’s sub- 
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urban home, not at some lakeside resort, 
but out in the real country (the further 
out, the better). Out on the farm, where 
you can see the wild flowers and hear 
the wild bird’s happy song; where you 
may watch the cows grazing in the pas- 
ture, or gaze in admiration on the patient 
farm team at their daily tasks; where 
you may wander aimlessly about over 
hill and vale or along weed grown lanes, 
feasting your starving heart on rustic 
scenes. Do it for your soul’s sake, my 
brother—for good health’s sake. Com 
mune with the Great Mother at least once 
in each 12 months, and you will go back 
to your labors in the city’s turmoil a better 
and a happier man. 


* 
: * 

WERE you ever on a farm when the 
porkers were slaughtered? Of course! 
Well, then you know how it is done. 
We slaughtered several porkers at White 
Oak Farm last Wednesday. A cold 
wave struck the Ozarks and we took ad- 
vantage of it and had a regular “hog- 
killing time,” sure! Gee! wasn’t that a 
busy day, and cold too! A roaring fire 
in the yard and big kettles of boiling 
water; scalding and scraping and hang- 
ing up; a row of white porkers on a 
pole. And then the cutting-up process 
—busy men and women—and say! may- 
be it wasn’t a glorious day for our dog, 
Penny, and the chickens! Now we are 


_ feasting on sausage and spare-ribs, liver- 


wurst and head cheese, and “ cracklin” 
cornbread, and—and—well, wouldn’t 
you like to be at White Oak Farm now ? 
or, better, own a farm and have a hog- 
killing time of your own? 
* 
* * 

For the past two months the cotton 
gins have all been quite busy. It is 
really surprising the amount of cotton 
annually grown in this rough hill coun- 
try, and yet it cannot be classed as a 
cotton country. Still, taken as a whole, 
the amount produced is large. Almost 
every farmer plants from 5 to 15 acres, 
according to the location of his farm, and 


the yield is usually fair—about 300 
pounds to the acre. Indications point 
to a greatly renewed interest in fruit 
growing in this section of the Ozarks. 
I am glad to see this, for there is no 
question but what this is one of the finest 
fruit-growing sections in North America 
—the Willamette Valley of Oregon not 
excepted. It is my sincere belief that 
the future wealth of the Ozark Country 
lies chiefly in the following three indus- 
tries: Fruit growing, sheep and poultry 
raising, and perhaps hog raising. _ 


xk 
* * 


Ozark County can boast of posses- 
sing two real live wild-woods Dianas in 
the persons of Mrs. James Mishler and 
her sister Miss Mattie Kimberlin. The 
sisters frequently go hunting together 
and Mrs. Mishler often goes turkey hunt- 
ing with Husband Jim, who is beyond 
question the most famous turkey hunter 
in this part of the Ozarks. The young 
ladies are splendid shots with either rifle 
or shotgun and can knock over a squir- 
rel or drop a turkey just as easily as any 
of us men folks. Both are amiable and 
popular, and in the handling of a gun 
are the envy of their feminine friends. 
They are thoroughly familiar with every 
cliff and ravine, every trail and bypath, 
of their native hills, and are adepts in 
the art of woodcraft, and in the use of the 
axe are more expert than many men. I 
take my hat off to these young ladies. 

Morris RIcE. 

White Oak Farm, Missouri. 


DUCK SHOOTING IN NORFOLK. 








A Sketch of English Sport. 

The flighting of ducks is a fascinating 
study. Roughly speaking, the birds 
journey at dusk from sleeping to feeding 
ground, from sea to inland waters. But 
the matter ends not here; one duck’s 
sleeping ground is often another’s feed- 
ing place. One lot of birds will leave a 
lake in the evening and go foraging up 
the river and another lot will come in 
from goodness-knows-where to feed 
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where these have slept. Or again some 
ducks will hang perpetually about the 
river, contenting themselves with nightly 
excursions up its course, while yet others 
will leave sea, lake or river to feed in 
summer time on the stubbles or in win- 
ter on the acorns that have fallen in the 
woods. The evening excursions of all 
ducks, whether they flight from sea, 
river or lake, are determined in direction 
partly by whim and chiefly by the geog- 
raphy of their surroundings; but this 
much is certain: wherever they spend 
the day, they fly elsewhere for their 
evening meal. 

During the cold weather in East 
Anglia, which began so fittingly last 
Christmas Day, the rivers on an estate 
where I was a favored guest were liter- 
ally swarming with duck. The lake was 
for a time deserted by all but about a 
hundred birds, partly because of dredg- 
ing Operations, partly because it was fast 
freezing over, but to walk up the river- 
side was to set wings innumerable in 
motion; the birds were quite unap- 
proachable, for the river was high and 
the water on the same level as the 
meadows; one lot of duck would put up 
another lot, and so on, up the course of 
the river, birds often rising nearly a half- 
mile away, till the sky was dotted with 
hundreds of little black spots circling, 
rising and falling, swinging past one wide 
or at an enormous height, to re-settle in 
places previously searched. Occasion- 
ally—very occasionally—I managed to 
come on a little lot where the river ran 
through a spinney but there was only 
one time to deal with them satisfactorily 
and that was for a brief half hour at 
dusk, and just as I was learning their 
ways, which took several days, I had to 
be off elsewhere. Still, within the space 
of the week I and my friend bagged 58 
mallard, 13 widgeon and 5 teal, aided 
only by a gallant little spaniel, who ver- 
itably, I believe, prefers water to land 
and ice to the fireside. 

We only made trial of one of the rivers 
in the evenings; the other held nearly as 
many duck but time forbade. At about 
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4:30 the birds would begin to move and 
one might have stood at almost any 
point on the mile-and-a-half of water in 
the certainty of a few shots. Witha full 
moon and some fleecy, white clouds 
about, we had capital shooting several 
nights. Concealed behind the trees we 
could hear the whistle of approaching 
wings and nearly always managed to get 
one if not two ducks out of the string. 

There is nothing more absolutely 
thrilling than to wait for the real wild 
duck in the fading light—the inky flow 
of the water, getting darker every mo- 
ment; its lapping on the side; now and 
again the breaking of the ice that fringes 
its banks, and the red sun setting in a 
burning glow behind a long belt of firs. 
A moor-hen cries in the stillness, a dab- 
chick swims cautiously past one’s hide, 
and then there is the whistling of wings 
in the air and the strange, half-cackling, 
half-laughing noise that ducks make as 
they flight. With straining eyes one 
peers into the blue, and dim, dark, shad- 
owy forms are racing overhead. Now! 
—and one of them stops dead, crumples 
up and falls headlong. Again!—and 
another drops from the stars. A Thud! 
on the ground behind one—a splash in 
the water at one’s side—and what else 
matters in all the whole world? Nothing, 
except the picking of them up—no easy 
matter if one be a “‘runner” or, worse 
still, should they both be only winged. 
The failing light has nearly gone and 
the dog must be got quickly to work or 
we shall be guilty of not gathering our 
birds—not only a disappointment but a 
real cause of reproach to a sportsman. 
A wounded duck, when he falls on the 
ground, heads for the water so long as 
he can waddle; more often than not he 
makes down-stream when he gains it, 
diving continually as he swims swiftly 
away from the shooter. When he thinks 
himself secure he hides in the reeds, 
ready at the least disturbance to dive 
again. The best of dogs under these 
circumstances is of little use without 
your aid. He can only rout the duck 
out from his hiding place and you must 
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finish him with another barrel the instant 
he shows above the surface. But it isa 
long process, especially when the dog is 
too close to admit of a safe shot. I have 
had a spaniel and a duck playing hide- 


and-seek for over 10 minutes and have. 


seen the dog grab at his victim half a 
dozen times, only to find his jaws close 
on empty air as the quarry has silently 
sunk beneath the water. Never is the 
golden rule of shooting “Hold well for- 
ward” more deserving of honor than 
when the mallards are hurtling overhead 
in the gathering dusk of winter. 

Like most good things in this world, 
the little hour of flighting is all too short, 
but on those rare occasions when frost 
and an early moon combine to assist the 
shooter the sport may be prolonged be- 
yond the coming of the dusk. Granted 
that the birds are plentiful and the stand 
by the riverside is in a chosen feeding 
spot, freed from ice, a loader is a most 
useful luxury. All four barrels will play 
a useful part and the work of the crouch- 
ing retriever will be no sinecure. When 
one is well hidden the ducks will drop 
down to feed almost within arm’s length 
and often in large flocks. If ever justi- 
fication were required for the second 
gun, it would be found in these brief and 
occasional opportunities which are sup- 
plied to us by the wariest of all wild- 
fowl.— Alan R. Haig Brown in the Lon- 
don Shooting Times. 





GAME IN NORTHWEST CANADA. 





The prairies and woodlands of the 
Canadian Northwest Provinces afford ex- 
tensive shooting grounds. Those who 
prefer feathers to fur can find shooting 
of a varied character, can count on well- 
filled bags, and, best of all, from the 
nature of the country they can work 
their well-trained setters or pointers to 
the greatest advantage and see the ani- 
mals at their best—always a more en- 
joyable matter to the true sportsman 
than the mere killing of game. But the 
reader unacquainted with the country 


may ask: Wherein lies the special su- 
periority of the Canadian Northwest? 

In the first place, those rolling grassy 
seas of rich prairie-land, intersected with 
an endless succession of lakes and 
sloughs, are the spring and autumn 
haunts of the migratory water-fowl that 
every spring leave the drowned lands, 
lagoons and rice-fields of the South and 
wing their long way over States and 
Provinces, league after leauge, until they 
have gained their lonely haunts in the 
North, where they breed. These lakes 
and marshes are favorite feeding places 
of the wild-fowl and there is a practically 
inexhaustible supply of food. Conse- 
quently the birds return year after year 
to the same points. Then there is big 
game in plenty. The buffalo is extinct, 
but the giant moose yet haunts many 
parts of the country where suitable 
browse can be found. The elk, caribou, 
mule deer, white-tail deer, antelope, 
black and brown bear, grey wolf, lynx 
and other animals are found in great 
numbers. But the greatest variety is 
among the feathered game. Several 
species of grouse may be killed, includ- 
ing the prairie-chicken, ptarmigan, wil- 
low grouse, pinnated grouse, ruffed 
grouse, Canada grouse and blue grouse. 

WE learn that the two Los Angeles 
hunters, who in the U. S. District Court 
at Pocatello pleaded guilty to unlawfully 
shipping elk teeth and elk heads from 
Idaho to California, and were sentenced 
by Federal Judge Deitrich to pay a fine 
of $200 each, on consideration that the 
other two indictments against them 
would be dismissed by the Government, 
were rearrested on the complaint of the 
Federal authorities of Wyoming on the 
charge of killing elk in Yellowstone 
Park. The killing of elk in the Park is 
a felony, punishable by imprisonment. 
This move on the part of the Govern- 
ment will have far-reaching effects in the 
preservation of elk in the Northwest, as 
urged by President Roosevelt in a letter 
to Grand Exalted Ruler Melvin of the 
Order of Elks. 
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EDITORIAL. 





NEW YEAR REFLECTIONS. 

The years, going by on swift wings, 
may throw more of shadow than of light 
across life’s interminable way ; but to the 
optimist, New Year’s Eve is always a 
time for anticipative joy. It is a time 
of recounting and new resolve; for an 
arraignment of the mistakes and broken 
resolutions of the year just closed and 
to lay all such away in the chamber of 
charitable forgetfulness, with the bene- 
diction of a stalwart purpose to crystal- 
lize the resolutions of tomorrow into liv- 
ing acts. 

All our friends on this New Year’s 
Eve will think it incumbent upon them 
to renounce some besetting sin—some 
irksome foible or harmful habit—if such 
they have. And while some may stand 
appalled at the dark record of broken 
promises they leave behind, none need 
be wholly discouraged, for sometimes 
such resolutions may be kept. Tomor- 
row the water wagon will be crowded 
and the places which knew the erstwhile 
convivial spirit will know him no more— 
for a season. Even the pipe, the cigar, 
and the “ honey-dip ” may be laid away, 
and the aromatic haze above contented 
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Dreamland give place to a cheerless and 
irresponsive atmosphere. The safety- 
valve of linguistic expansion, in many 
cases, will be shut against forbidden but 
expressive words, and he who was wont 
to storm in lurid phrase will be a marvel 
of chaste and placid converse. Disciples 
of that ancient real estate dealer—judged 
and condemned in Holy Writ—will re- 
solve to lie no more. The spirit of Truth 
will linger for a time about the festive 
board and silence reign in Ananias Hall, 
while Conscience clips and trims the fish 
story and the Nature Faker calls a halt. 
Reform is in the very air, and though 
cartoonist and scribe may treat its pos- 
isble results with levity, and good in- 
tentions live only for a single day, ’tis 
well that such a season comes, for every 
little helps to make the world better. 
‘Tis gratifying too to realize how many 
thousands are averse to putting blot or 
stain upon the white scroll unrolled to 
receive the record of the dawning year. 

3ut now the bells ring joyfully out 
and the New Year is at hand—its spot- 
less pages all before us. Let it be ours 
to preface that unwritten volume with a 
heart-felt greeting to our friends. Hail, 
then, Brothers of the Rod and Gun! and 
all whose lives are beautified and _ bet- 
tered by the cheerful spirit of lawful and 
exalting Play! May your labors pros- 
per! May your resting time be full, and 
may Content sit at every fireside! When 
the finny tribes of lake and stream lure 
from toil, when the mallard flies low and 
30b White pipes from every field, may 
your creel be always filled, your hunting 
sack plethoric, and your days abroad in 
the open replete with recuperative joy, 

With gratitude to all our friends for 
every kindly word and deed, we cheer- 
fully set our faces toward the future, en- 
couraged by the assurance that the 
pledges of a year ago remain unbroken 
and that we have done our very best. 

And now, on this blessed New Year’s 
Eve, may every happiness meet and greet 
our every friend as the bells ring across 
the snow! 
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‘*TIn my traveler’s history: 

Wherein of antres vast and deserts idle, 

Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads 
touch heaven, 

It was my hint to speak.’’—Othello. 

Along in the latter half of last Janu- 
ary we left St. Louis one Friday even- 
ing on the famous Katy Flyer of the 
M., K. & T. Ry., arriving in the historic 
city of San Antonio at 8 o’clock Sunday 
morning. The first night out from St. 
Louis to Nevada, Mo., we ran through a 
freezing blizzard, which lessened in 
severity as we neared Fort Scott and 
Parsons, Kansas, where our train rested 
a half hour for breakfast—the eating 
houses along the Katy Route furnishing 
meals of unusual excellence. ‘ Give the 
public the very best service we can” has 
long been engraved on the printed mat- 
ter and in the hearts of the M., K. & T. 
people, and the reflection that, from the 
line’s establishment, some 20 years ago, 
to the present time, it has never killed a 
single passenger, gives the traveller a 
sense of absolute safety that is comfort- 
ing to the last degree. The M., K. & T. 
is the best liked of any railway running 
from the Missouri River to San An- 
tonio and the Texas coast cities, and its 
popularity is well deserved. At San 
Antonio and again at Houston it con- 
nects with the Southern Pacific system, 
whose splendid trains run all the way 
from New Orleans to Uvalde, Eagle 
Pass, Del Rio (from this point west 
skirting the Rio Grande through many 
miles of picturesque beauty), Sanderson, 
El Paso, Deming, Tucson, Yuma, and 
Indio, and on to Los Angeles and the 
Pacific Coast. There are quicker routes 
to California than by taking the M., K. 
& T. at St. Louis and transferring to 
the Southern Pacific at San Antonio, but 
a vacation should not be rushed and, par- 
ticularly in the winter season, it is much 
the most agreeable way to reach Los 
Angeles. 

From Parsons, Kansas, the M., K. 
& T. runs almost due south—giving one 
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short glimpses of Vinita, Wagoner, 
Muskogee, McAlester and other enter- 
prising Oklahoma cities. In very truth, 
‘¢ The rudiments of Empire here 
Are plastic yet and warm— 


The chaos of a mighty world 
Is rounding into form.’’ 


The run to the Red River (after cross- 
ing which we are in Texas) is made 
through a rolling prairie country, with 
innumerable stretches of small timber, 
frequent water courses and deep ravines 
—known until recently as the Indian 
Territory. The colored brother is great- 
ly in evidence here, and many smiling 
children are seen all along the route, 
bearing unconscious testimony to the 
union of Indian and negro blood. I was 
told, though, of one tribe—the Choctaws 
if I mistake not—that did not permit any 
mingling of the two races. Neverthe- 
less, negroes with a decidedly Indian cast 
of countenance can be seen driving along 
the roads, building small farm-houses 
and watching the train go by at the vari- 
ous stations. 

Passing through Dallas, Waco and 
Austin the second night out, San An- 
tonio is reached by 8 o'clock on the 
morning of the second day. 

As the Katy swings into the Southern 
Pacific depot at San Antonio we find 
ourselves in another world, so different 
are one’s surroundings from the regula- 
tion sights of what may be termed the 
Commercial North. Taking the trolley 
car, we are soon whirled into the old 
city with its many narrow streets and 
decidedly Spanish type of architecture. 
Mexicans are in evidence everywhere— 
seated at the street corners, with great 
rush-woven baskets of candy; driving 
delivery wagons or trudging alongside 
of some melancholy, slow-stepping burro’ 
with a load of firewood (mesquite 
blocks). We cross la Calle del Comercio 
(Commerce street), la Calle de la Sole- 
dad (Solitude street), Losoya, Santa 
Maria, Navarro and a dozen other 
streets named by the descendants of the 
all-conquering Cid in the long ago, when 
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all this section was part of the Mexican 
State of Coahuila with a Governor di- 
rectly responsible to the proud titled 
Spanish Viceroy who ruled by the might 
and prestige of the Spanish Crown. 
While it must be, to me there come feel- 
ings of regret as I note, even here in this 
one-time loyal city of the good Saint 
Anthony of Bexar, the hundreds of push- 
ing, energetic Americans widening the 
streets and erecting fine modern office 
buildings 7 and 8 stories high. What 
does Bret Harte call it? 
‘*The fading glow of Spanish glory— 
The sunset gleam and last! ’’ 

Crossing Alamo Plaza, we enter that 
sacred Temple of American Heroism— 
the chapel of the Alamo. With bared 
heads our little party stands in the ves- 
try or old-time robing room, where the 
few surviving members of that undaunt- 
ed band of American riflemen paid their 
last full measure of devotion to the 
cause of Texan Independence. 

I intended to gather a lot of facts 
about the causes leading up to the de- 
cisive battle of San Jacinto with its 
famous Texan war-cry, ‘‘ Remember 
the Alamo!” But after a steady 12- 
months’ grind in the North, the tempta- 
tions here to loafing all day out in the 
bright, genial sunshine are not to be eas- 
ily resisted. 

In the older portions of the city are 
the fine Military Plaza, the Cathedral of 
San Fernando, the great Central Market 
House and Milam Plaza (named in 
honor of the American hero and con- 
taining a granite block with the soul- 
stirring query, “Who will follow old 
Ben Milam into San Antonio?” Brave 
leader of the brave !—to be shot down 
in the patio of the Spanish Governor’s 
Palace by a Mexican sharp-shooter who 
drew bead on him from the leafy shelter 
of a nearby cottonwood. 

The limpid waters of the San Antonio 
River wind their sinuous course through 
the town, and in a morning’s walk you 
will cross it four or five times. The city 
abounds in fine parks—increasing the 
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climate’s insistent invitation to remain 
out-of-doors the live-long day and half 
of the night. 

An enjoyable feature of San Antonio 
are the bands of Mexican troubadours— 
usually 5 or 6 in number—who come 
into the front yard and play while the 
family is at supper or gathered on the 
porch. How classical their music is, I 
know not; but we both agree that no- 
where in the North is it possible to hear 
such sweet music under such comfort- 
able conditions. I could enjoy hearing 
those unobtrusive musicians every even- 
ing for the rest of my life. 

If those having San Antonio’s interest 
at heart are wise, they will see to it that 
many of the narrow and winding Span- 
ish streets, with their picturesque arch- 
itecture, remain unspoiled. Just so surely 
as it evolutes into a modern American 
city, the charm of San Antonio will be 
vastly weakened—though naught of 
course can destroy its climatic attrac- 
tions. It is clearly to the city’s advan- 
tage that the various phases of Mexican 
life be strongly in evidence: the vaquero 
on his cow-pony; the candy-men and 
other peddlers with their soft-toned 
speech and gentle manners; Juan and 
Juanita, dressed in gala attire for some 
fiesta or in more sombre fashion on their 
way to early mass. 

We delighted in attending the Sunday 
morning service in San Fernando Ca- 
thedral and hearkening to the sermon, 
pronounced from the high pulpit with its 
winding stairs, in the sonorous tongue of 
Castile. The pew ahead of ours con- 
tained several ladies of the old Spanish 
families of the place, seated side by side 
with other women of nearly pure In- 
dian blood. Though of different texture, 
all wear the graceful black mantilla of 
the olden time. 

A short street car ride takes you to the 
finest military post in the Southwest— 
Fort Sam Houston—where Uncle Sam 
has a splendid orderly way of impressing 
one and all with his soldierly prowess 
and the 


“Pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war.” 
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A hospitable and intensely ‘social peo- 
ple, these San Antonians, the long hours 
and harder working conditions of Chi- 
cago and Pittsburg are not put into 


as a class, are not over-particular as to 
what they wear, but the ladies in the 
evening present a veritable galaxy of 
color in all the latest Paris modes. 

















On a warm, sunshiny day in February last we visited the historic old Mission of San Jose de 
Aguayo (built in 1718), The window at Mrs. King's left is beautifully carved—the work of a Spanish 
sculptor, There are a number of these interesting old churches in the country adjacent to San Antonio. 


Photo by C. 0. LEE, San Antonio, Texas. 





practice here. Finer costumes than those 
worn by the daughters of San Antonio’s 
best families are not to be found else- 
where in the United States. The men, 


By an hundred tokens we realize that 
we are in a thoroughly Southern com- 
munity and the handsome Confederate 
Monument in Travis Park—erected by 
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the Daughters of the Confederacy— 
tends to emphasize the fact. : 
There is excellent duck, quail and 
snipe shooting to be had near San An- 
tonio, and some distance further away— 
in the rolling hill country—good deer 
shooting is to be had. I was told of 
parties bagging several bucks within 12 
miles of the City Hall, but for really ac- 
curate information will refer my readers 
to Col. A. C. Guessaz, the talented ed- 
itor of the Texas Field, who is a library 
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seen so many well-bred pointers and set- 
ters, which goes to show the extent and 
prevalence of the sportsman habit. 

Our first stop after leaving San An- 
tonio is Uvalde—a prosperous and grow- 
ing city in the midst of great natural op- 
portunities. The soil of this section is 
finely suited to diversified farming, and 
the live stock, wool and honey shipped 
from Uvalde have an established reputa- 
tion for excellence. Several nearby 
spring-fed streams, as well as the Nueces 











Showing Dr. J. H. Burleson and Hon. George B. Taliaferro, of San Antonio, hunting in the 
State of Coahuila, Northern Mexico. 





of information on all that relates to 
South Texas field sports. I do, how- 
ever, know that the duck shooting at 
Mitchell’s Lake and other resorts a short 
distance out of town is pretty near “ the 
best that is.” Trap-shooting is also a 
popular sport and the “ quality” of the 
shooters may be gauged from the fact 
that the peerless Adolph Topperwein 
hails from San Antonio. Never in any 
city—outside of North Dakota—have I 


River, afford splendid bass fishing and 
the shooting attractions are of the best. 
At the time of our visit (March, 1908) 
there was a boom on for nearby ranch 
property and more distant lands in the 
foothills. 

Leaving Uvalde in the afternoon, a 
run of a few hours over the Southern 
Pacific brings us to Del Rio, the county 
seat of Val Verde (Green Valley) 
County—one of the best towns in all this 
interesting Borderland. 
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Driving out a brief two miles from 
Del Rio, the writer and the Little Wife 
gazed on such a view as is worth coming 
far to see. Above us, far to the north, 
rolled the grass-covered pasture lands 
with their quietly feeding herds of sheep 
and goats; in the valley below from far 
to the westward came the shining river 
—the Rio Grande—flowing southwest- 
wardly to the great Gulf; while, across 





his men—are resting by the roadside, 
and the spokesman of their party an- 
swers Our many questions with the kind- 
ness habitual to his genial race. 

A flock of ducks come winging along, 
headed down-stream; nearby a great 
company of blackbirds sing a jubilant 
even-song, as they dip into and rise again 
out of a tangle of swampy rushes; we 
hear now and then the tinkle of a sheep 
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Doctor Burleson spoke highly of the ability and unfailing good-nature of Porfirio Garracha, 
their Mexican Cook. 





this international boundary, our eyes are 
rested by gazing on the green-gray hills 
and valleys of the Mexican State of 
Coahuila with the little village of Las 
Vacas nestling on the opposite shore, as 
though to welcome any travelers from 
Uncle Sam’s domains into those of our 
comely Sister Republic. It is the sunset 
hour. A group of Mexicans—an enter- 
prising farmer and some six or seven of 


bell, and as we drink in all the glory of 
the scene the bell in the belfry of the 
little church in Las Vacas calls the faith- 
ful to vespers. Oh! the peace and hap- 
piness of it all! Here was no harrassing 
homeward journey on steam cars or ele- 
vated road; no jostling, self-centered 
crowd of anxious-faced people; no roar 
of hurrying wagons. Long we gazed 
at the smiling, golden-hued river, at the 
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far-reaching lowlands darkening rapidly 
in the lessening light, at ridge after ridge 
of purple highlands, and the peaceful 
little town with its white walls and 
Moorish-looking houses. Then we bade 
the Mexican group a kindly good-night, 
and, accompanied by their friendly ““ May 
you go with God!” turned our horse’s 
head toward Del Rio. 

Del Rio’s climate is dry and invigorat- 
ing, with abundant sunshine and a well- 
distributed rainfall. Its altitude is some- 
thing less than 1,000 ft.—making it and 
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By crossing the Rio Grande at Del 
Rio and going from 10 to 20 miles into 
Mexico, you will find the finest bass 
fishing in the South, as well as an abun- 
dance of deer and smaller game. 

The Sunset Route, all the way from 
Uvalde and Del Rio westward to El 
Paso, passes through a region of un- 
equalled attractions to the sportsman de- 
sirous of spending the winter season 
under canvas. The fishing in Devil’s 
River and in the Pecos is really fine and 
all the time you are living in a climate 











ONE OF THE SAN FELIPE SPRINGS NEAR DEL RIO ——Famous for its abundant 
flow of pure, sparkling water. 


Compliments of WATERS & HENRY, Del Rio, Texas. 





the various smaller towns of higher alti- 
tude along the Sunset Route to El Paso 
health resorts of unusual excellence. If 
any of our readers have been advised to 
spend a winter under canvas or on a 
ranch, this Texas Borderland, with its 
splendid shooting, fishing and horseback 
riding, is the place. As an Irish friend 
of ours expressed it, the Lord was cer- 
tainly good to Del Rio when he created 
the famous San Felipe Springs with 
their lavish, unceasing flow of purest 
water for man and beast. 


that you will dream about after you get 
back “up North.” The purity and tonic 
properties of the atmosphere of these 
high tablelands must be sensed to be ap- 
preciated. Our friends who have 
breathed this air need no description of 
its goodness; while to those who have 
never been here, any description must 
sound like an exaggeration. 

At Paisano (5,082 ft.) the summit of 
the Sunset Route is reached, there being 
a gradual descent from here to El Paso 
—the Denver of the Southwest. 
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EDITORIAL. 7 


El Paso!—wonperFuL EL PASO! 

We first visited the city in the winter 
of 1906; yet, with only a two-year in- 
terval, the evidences of solid growth 
were simply marvelous. A great dis- 
tributing point, a port of entry, and the 
only large city directly on the Boundary 
Line, it has a quality—a sense of form 
and color—that is all its own. 

Half a lifetime before the Pilgrim 
Fathers first glimpsed New England’s 
rock-bound coast, a band of intrepid 
Spanish explorers toiled northward from 
Zacatecas, Mexico, past the site of the 


ican soil. Ciudad Juarez has its curio 
stores, plaza, military jail, large Central 
Market, imposing Government Building 
and an impressive old church—the Ca- 
thedral of Our Lady of Guadalupe. 
Here it was—at the hospitable residence 
of Seftor Ochoa—that Mrs. McKinley 
was delightfully entertained on the oc- 
casion of President McKinley’s visit to 
El Paso. 

I hope I am in error, but it seems to 
me that we folks living to the north of 
the Rio Grande do not, as a nation, ap- 
preciate the Mexican people as much as 











SAN FELIPE CREEK BRIDGE. 


Compliments of WATERS & HENRY, Del Rio, Texas. 





Del Rio, Texas. 





present city of Chihuahua, until they 
reached the Rio Grande. The Spanish 
captain, Don Juan de Ofiate, forded the 
stream where now stand the twin cities 
of El Paso and Ciudad Juarez—the lat- 
ter so named in honor of the great Mex- 
ican patriot, Benito Juarez, rightly re- 
garded as the Father of His Country. 

Today El Paso’s many street-car lines 
all radiate outward from the Plaza—on 
which face the Federal Building and the 
leading hotels. A fifteen-minute ride 
through the Mexican part of the city 
takes one across the bridge onto Mex- 


we should. There are many thousands 
of educated, scholarly Mexicans, and 
even the uneducated have a love for ora- 
tory, music and poetry that is as pleas- 
ing as it is remarkable. The humblest 
and poorest Mexicans are veritable 
hidalgos in the natural courtesy of their 
manners, and Mexican school children 
are well informed as to the history and 
great men of the United States; whereas 
the interesting story of Mexico’s strug- 
gle for independence is practically un- 
known to the youth of our own favored 


land. CLAUDE KING. 
Chicago, IIlinots. 
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DEATH OF FRANK P. WARNER. 





It is with sincere sorrow that Sports 
AFIELD chronicles the death at Glenwood 
Springs, Colo., on November 20, 1908, 
of one of its truest friends—Hon. Frank 
P. Warner, widely known and loved by 
the American reading public under the 
nom de plume of “ Dan De Foe.” 

Both intellectually and physically a 
large man, Mr. Warner was indeed a fine 
type of the dear old West of frontier 
days. Even now, as I pen these lines, 
I can see his noble features and hear the 
hearty encouragement of his voice. A 
good lawyer and an able newspaper man, 
it was as an author and writer that he 
excelled. In depicting life in the hunting 
field and mining camp his touch was 
broad and strong and marvelously true 
to life. In our long acquaintance with 
many splendid types of manhood, none 
ever held a warmer place in our heart’s 
love than “Dan De Foe.” 

CLAUDE KING. 





A GREAT OUTDOOR NOVEL. 





ANNE OF GREEN GaBLes. By L. M. 
Montgomery. Illustrated by M. A. 
and W. A. J. Claus. Price, $1.50. 
L. C. Page & Co., 200 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. 

This volume of some 400 pages is des- 
tined to be one of the most successful 
books of the day, and will long remain 
a leading classic upon the sweeter things 
of outdoor life. The book is simply the 
life history of a little orphan girl, whose 
imagination was superlatively vivid and 
whose discourse upon the beauties and 
mystery of Nature was somewhat star- 
tling, though entertaining, to her friends 
in the Grown-Up-World. At the age of 
11 years Anne Shirley was adopted by 
the proprietor of a farm near a little vil- 
lage in Prince Edward Island—a bach- 
elor named Mathew and Marilla his 
maiden sister, both advanced in years. 
Anne is first introduced to the reader 
while in company with Mathew on her 
way to her future home. Mathew is a 
quiet, diffident man, as much afraid of 
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women, young or old, as a tyro hunter 
could be of lions in an African jungle, 
but under the spell of this babbling little 
philosopher his nature is soon to be 
transformed. In the words of the author: 


They had driven over the crest of the hill. 
Below them was a pond, looking almost like a 
river, so long and winding was it. A bridge 
spanned it mid-way and from there to its lower 
end, where an amber-hued belt of sand-hills shut 
it in from the dark blue gulf beyond, the water 
was a glory of many shifting hues—the most 
spiritual shadings of crocus and rose and 
ethereal green, with other illusive tintings for 
which no name has ever been found. Above the 
bridge the pond ran up into fringing groves of 
fir and maple and lay all darkly translucent in 
the wavering shadows. Here and there a wild 
plum leaned out from the bank like a white-clad 
girl tiptoeing to her own reflection. From the 
marsh at the head of the pond came the clear, 
mournfully sweet chorus of the frogs. ‘‘ That’s 
Barry’s Pond,’’ said Mathew. But. Anne, who 
had been in transports since leaving the little 
railway station, was not satisfied with such a 
name and then and there christened it The Lake 
of Shining Waters. 


The red roads of Pince Edward Is- 
land—always a mystifying subject to the 
stranger in that country, as they once 
were to this writer—come in for their 
share of speculation on the part of our 
rapturous young heroine and are thus in- 
troduced : 


O! there are a lot more cherry trees all in 
bloom! This island is the bloomiest place! I 
just love it already, and I’m so glad I’m going 
to live here. But. those red roads are so 
funny. When we got into the train at Char- 
lottetown and the red roads began to flash past, 
I asked Mrs. Spencer what made them red, and 
she said she didn’t know and for pity’s sake 
not to ask her any more questions. She said 
I must have asked her a thousand already. I 
suppose I had, too. But how are you going to 
find out about things if you don’t ask ques- 
tions? And what does make the roads red?’’ 

‘Well now, I dunno,’’ said Mathew, and 
Mathew was born in the island and had lived 
there all his life. 

‘“Well,’’ continued Anne, ‘‘ that is one of the 
things to find out sometime. Isn’t it splendid 
to think of all the things there are to find out 
about? It just makes me feel glad to be alive 
—it’s such an interesting world. It wouldn’t 
be half so interesting if we knew all about 
everything, would it? But am I talking too 
much? People are always telling me so. Would 
you rather I didn’t talk? If you say so, I’ll 
stop. I can stop when I make up my mind to 
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EDITORIAL. 


it, although it’s difficult.’’ But Mathew, much 
to his own surprise, was enjoying himself. 

But the description of Anne’s first 
morning at Green Gables must bring to 
every reader a delight rarely found 
within the covers of any book. It is 
spring-time. Just below her window 
stands a great cherry tree in full bloom, 
and before the rapturous young philoso- 
pher lies the vista of a new and wonder- 
ful world. When Marilla enters the 
room her attention is directed to the 
prospect. But practical Marilla seems to 
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They're always laughing. Even in win- 
ter-time I’ve heard them under the ice.” 

This book will appeal to the lovers of 
the sweeter influences of Nature, because 
it truly and wonderfully portrays the 
charms, ‘the attractions, the beauties of 
the outdoor world at all seasons of the 
year.. “ October was a beautiful month 
at Green Gables, when the birches in the 
hollow turned as golden as sunshine and 
the maples behind the orchard were royal 
crimson and the wild-cherry trees along 
the lane put on the loveliest shades of 




















A BORDERLAND VACATION.— Diversified Farming in Val Verde County, Texas. Grapes 
and potatoes growing side by side. 


Compliments of WATERS & HENRY, Del Rio, Texas. 





think only of utility and says: “It’s 
a big tree and it blooms great, but the 
fruit don’t amount to much—small and 
wormy.” “O! I don’t mean just the 
tree,’ says Anne; “ of course it’s lovely 
—it blooms as if it meant it—but I mean 
everything: the garden-and the orchard 
and the brook and the woods—the whole 
big dear world. Don’t you feel as if you 
just loved the world on a morning like 
this? And I can hear the brook laugh- 
ing all the way up here. Have you ever 
noticed what cheerful things brooks are? 


dark red and bronzy green, while the 
fields sunned themselves in aftermaths.” 
The reader who follows Anne’s story, 
whether it be in school or college; 
whether she be abroad in the fields or in 
the depths of the forest, where the winds 
sing alluring songs and the trees whisper 
strange tales and Fancy creates bewitch- 
ing genii, will be enchanted with the au- 
thor’s marvelous power of accurate de- 
scription, whether that reader be thought- 
ful school-girl or the most rugged sports- 
man in the land. TuHos. H. Fraser. 
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THE IMPROVED VAN VLECK HOOK. 





**The Hook with the Forked Barb’’ is an im- 
provement upon the well-known Van Vleck hook, 
used by tarpon fishermen in Florida, Texas and 
elsewhere. It is now made in three other sizes 
for bass, muscallonge, ete. The double barb, 
located on outside of point of hook, gives perfect 
penetration and holds the fish, reducing chance of 
loss to a minimum. Sportsmen who have used the 
Improved Van Vleck Hook are very enthusiastic 
about it, and our readers who are looking for re- 
sults upon their fishing trips should send for cata- 
logue to the Van Vleck Hook Co., Box 152, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


—_——_—_——___—_. 


PROPOSED NEW GAME LAWS. 





Hunters have asked Assemblymen Culbertson 
and Erickson of Chippewa Falls to attempt to have 
the game laws of Wisconsin relating to hunting 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Henry N. Porrter, President of the Germol 
Co., 4319 Champlain Ave., Chicago, also manu- 
factures Poirier’s Stock Powder, which purifies 
the blood, tones the stomach, aids digestion and 
prevents colic. It is used by many Chicago stables 
—including those of Swift & Co., American Ex- 
press Co., Schoenhofen Brewing Co., Knicker- 
bocker Ice Co., etc. Details and special prices 
sent upon application. 


ee * 

THE motorcycle is becoming more popular each 
year, for business as well as pleasure, and our 
readers should write the Harley-Davidson Motor 
Co., 3802 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis., for price- 
list, ete. Every part is made in their own factory 
—including motors, frames, carburettors, ete. 
The 1909 output will be at least 1,200 complete 
motorcycles. This is ‘‘going some’’ but that is 
the nature of the Harley-Davidson. They hold 
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Davinsens 





THE 199 MODEL HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTORCYCLE, 





deer changed by the next Legislature. The fea- 
tures of the amendments are that the deer hunt- 
ing season be lengthened 15 days, and that the 
number of deer that each hunter is permitted to 
kill be reduced from two to one. It is also sug- 
gested that no game of any kind be killed 10 days 
before the opening of the deer-hunting season. 
The latter provision is to stop deer killing before 
the season opens, by keeping all hunters out of 
the woods. Rost. P. LINCOLN. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
—_— oe 


F. J. CHeney & Co., 1217 Adams St., Toledo, 
O., are widely known as manufacturers of Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. Special attention is called to their 
advertisement in this issue. They send, without 
charge, a sample of Cheney’s Medicated Cream for 
the treatment of piles, eczema and all skin diseases 
—a treatment which they claim will work like 
magic on all diseased skin germs. Cheney & Co. 
are a concern of many years’ standing and have 
an enviable reputation for fair dealing. 





the world’s record for economy and reliability, 
winning the only Diamond Medal awarded in 1908, 
at the F. A. M. two days’ endurance contests at 
New York in June last. Among their special new 
features for 1909 are a 3144 H. P. motor, which 
possesses many special features not used by other 
manufacturers. The motorcycle habit is no fad, 
and the Harley-Davidson motorcycle is certainly 
holding its own. 
* * * 

‘*WeE have had several English noblemen, Ger- 
man barons and other titled sportsmen in the New 
Brunswick woods this season,’’ writes Edward 
Hickson of Moncton, N. B. ‘‘Sir John Brooke, a 
noted hunter, captured a moose and two of the 
finest caribou, with largest spread of horns found 
in Northern New Brunswick for many years. 
Kurt Reith of Antwerp spent a month still-hunting 
for moose and caribou on the Northwest Mira- 
michi. A number of Americans have also pre- 
ferred this style of hunting of late, and there is 
a hope among true sportsmen that it will become 
more common.’’ 
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I have now for sale a superb flock of English Ring 
Neck Pheasants. Just right for breeding this coming sea- 
son; all nice, tame, hand raised birds, larger and worth 
twice as much as the imported wild ones. I also have for 
sale a nice lot of full plumage, golden and silver pheasants ; 
also 1908 hatch of these varieties. 
. > I take pleasure in announcing that the first edition of 
my catalog, on which I have been working for some time 
past, is now ready. 
This book is 7x10 inches in size, containing over sixty 
pages—forty of which are full-page color plates and half- 
: * tones of pheasants, wild ducks, etc., together with a full 
description of these birds, their habits, habitat and char- 
acteristics. Also half-tone engravings of breeding pens, 
brooder coops, coops for setting hens and other appliances 
of my perfection which are used on the farm, including a 
list of special feeds. In fact this elegant book shows by 
true photographic illustrations how pheasants, wild dueks, 
etc., are raised in immense numbers on the largest and 
most successful game propagating farm in the world. 
Many other valuable features are incorporated between 
its covers, making it the most complete and artistic work 
of the kind ever presented. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that this catalog 
which has entailed so much work, research and expense, 
was not designed to be aimlessly circulated, but is intended 
only for those who will value and appreciate an effort not 
only of a thoroughly practical nature, but of true artistic Si 
worth as well. 
To achieve this result I have resorted to the expedient . 
of making a charge of $1.00 per copy. On receipt of the Wh S 
price, a copy will be forwarded to you, together with a cer- en nipe are 
tificate good for one dollar to apply on any purchase you ° 
may make of me at any time, so in reality this beautiful Flying 
and valuable work is free to all my customers. 
| WALLACE EVANS, when you are after game of 
Game Propagating Farm, Oak Park, Ill. any kind, or when you are shoot- 
ing at the traps, you must have a 
KARR PORTABLE HOUSES good powder if you want results. 
If you do want results specify 
' Suitable for Summer Cottages, Winter Dwellings any one of B 
our Brands. 
Garages, Etc. The only Portable House with r . 
steel frame. Substantially constructed. Ready 
made in sections. Erected in a few hours. 
WE MAKE ALL SIZES, 
Save expense and] avoid “guess work” on cost 
of your building. ! all 
A\ Shotgun Smokeless 
DUPONT “INFALLIBLE” 
HAZARD “NEW SCHULTZE” 
“NEW E.C. Improved)” 
eh 4 Black Sporting Powders 
L. & R. “ORANGE EXTRA SPORTING” 
HAZARD KENTUCKY RIFLE 
DU PONT RIFLE 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
soil ‘ ‘ POWDER COMPANY 
rite us for estimates. Wilmi 
State size of house you want. imington, am 
We will make price for House Com- a a 
plete—delivered to your town. ee een Reesiahnn <2 
OFFER Ficki Trial Champonshion wn 
.- Ss. rite 
4 ak Ge Cages ene , Dept. 4, Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. 
} KARR PORTABLE HOUSE (C0O., 
3 605 Belle Plaine Ave., Chicago, Ils. 
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THEIR FIRST LESSON. 





Herewith is presented a reproduction of the 
beautifully colored 1909 calendar of the Peters 
Cartridge Co. This picture will leap into instant 
favor with lovers of field shooting. The artist, 
G. Muss-Arnolt, is one of the leading artists of 
America, and that his conception of the most 
approved pointer type is correct, and that the pic- 
ture as a whole is one of exceptional beauty, will 
be admitted by all. He depicts a mother dog 








THE PETERS 19099 CALENDAR. 





making a stand, and grouped about her are four 
of her puppies getting their first experience afield. 
The attitudes of the puppies challenge the imagi- 
nation at once and any sportsman can read the 
story at a glance. As a work of art this calendar 
should be in great demand. A copy will be sent 
for 10 cents in coin to cover cost of mailing. 
Mention Sports AFiELp and address Advertising 
Dept. Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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A SAMPLE of what is said by users of the Victor 
Marine Motor: ‘‘Our run was over 1,000 miles, 
and your Victor engine never made a slip or 
slow-up once on the entire trip. This engine 
was a 3 H. P. double cylinder. It was two years 
old and certainly lias made good.’’ Our readers 
should write Robert S. Hill, manufacturer, 24 E. 
Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich., for catalogue and 
full details. 

* * * 

SPORTSMEN, campers and cruisers will find 
Kinstler’s War Bag a most practical packing and 
carrying case. It is a non-rigid packing bag, con- 
vertible and adjustable, and always ‘‘right size.’’ 
Made without frames, bars or iron in any form, 
it will stand upright in packing. The bag has 
side flaps, giving a double top for proteetion 
against rain, ete. It has two handles, enabling 
two persons to carry it if desired. When empty 
and not in use, the bag can be wrapped and rolled 
in very small package. Our readers should write 
to Jos. Kinstler, 126 Oak St., Chicago, Ill, and 
ask for Circular S. In writing, kindly mention 
Sports AFIELD.. 

* ¢ 2 

THE OLIVINE MANUFACTURING Co., 223 Elm St., 
St. Louis, Mo., manufacture Olivine Coating and 
Olivine Ready-to-lay Roofing. This coating which 
is an aged mineral paint or micatious iron decom- 
posed—a natural lubricant—gives new life to old 
roofs, gutters, spouts, etc., prevents rust of iron 
or steel and stops decay in wood of all kinds. It 
is a first-class preparation for boats, smoke-stacks, 
engines, etc., being water and heat-proof. Our 
readers should send for samples of this wonderful 
discovery, which can be applied with equal 
efficiency to iron, wood, canvas or brick and is an 
absolute protection against dampness. Every owner 
of a good horse will also be interested in Olivine 
Horse Hoof Preserver and Olivine Horse Hoof 
Packing, both made by this company. 


Our readers who are interested in fresh or salt- 
water fishing should write the Banner Sporting 
Goods Co., 96 East Ohio St., Chicago, for full 
details on Clark’s Patent Clamp Fish Bag and 
Clark’s Screw Rod Holder. The fish bag is col- 
lapsible and can be attached to the side or back 
of any boat. It keeps the fish alive after being 
caught, being far ahead of the fish stringer for 
this purpose. Size when extended, 18x36 inches; 
weight, 24 ounces. Net and holder complete are 
sent prepaid to any address on receipt of $1.25. 
Clark’s screw rod holder is the strongest rod 
holder on the market, the clasps being rubber 
covered to prevent slipping or scratching. It can 
be screwed to boat or pier and costs only 50 cts., 
prepaid. Their catalog presents a full line of 
high-grade equipment and will be mailed to any 
of our readers on receipt of request. The man- 
ager of this concern was for many years with Geo. 
Barnard & Co., is himself an experienced sports- 
man, and knows what is wanted by the fraternity. 
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Repeating Shotgun 
No. 520 





(BROWNINGS’ PATENT) 


READY JUNE FIRST, 1909 


“Superb for Trap or Field”’ 





om oe Order from your Dealer after 
. d tioned. Thesplendid 
Six Shots—12z Gauge features of thisnew STEVENS 
Stevens C d Forged Steel Barrel % yeu.” Defer your gun ore 
ou. Defer your gun or 
evens Compressed rorge eel barre pe * coum f mane ore 


Solid Receiver—Take Down All STEVENS Rifles—Shot- 
— . guns— Pistols, etc.—are illus- 
Visible Locking Block—Compensating tated and described in detail 
in Complete Firearms Catalog. 


1 Send 5 cents in stamps for it. 
Price, $27.00 If atall interested in shooting, © 


you ought to have it. 








J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY, 


P. O. BOX 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

















It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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POSSUMS IN NORTHERN ILLINOIS. 





As I was not aware that possums ever got as 
far north as this, I was much surprised to find 
that they seem to be quite plentiful here. I did 
not believe it at first, but have it from good 
authority that several have been caught this fall 
and that they have been here for several years. 

Would like to hear from any brother sportsmen 
if they are common as far north as this point. 

Freeport, Illinois H. M. Wippowson. 
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REELING HIM IN. 








The regular annual calendar of the Horton 
Mfg. Co. is always a work of art, with coloration 











true to Nature, and in the picture now hanging in 
the Sports AFIELD sanctum, the light on sky and 
water, with the darkling forest in the background, 
is so real one can almost hear the swish of the 
line and the musical click of the reel. One of 
these beautiful pictures (size 20 by 29 inches) will 
be sent postpaid to any one sending his address 
and 15 cts. to the Horton Mfg. Co., 82 Horton 
St., Bristol, Conn. 


<> 





E. C. Blake & Co., Raw Furs, 42 Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich., are busy. One day’s receipts 
totalled over $9,000 (Dec. 10, 1908), including 
7,800 muskrats in one shipment. This shows that 
raw furs are moving and that Detroit should not 
be overlooked as a market. 
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A visit to the establishment of Metz & Schloerb 
at Oshkosh, Wis., demonstrates that they are head- 
quarters for Indian moccasins, made of genuine 
moosehide and embroidered with Indian tribal de- 
signs; they also make moccasins for snow-shoeing 
and hunting, as well as a fine line of moccasin 
slippers for men, women and children. 


s * 8 


THE OSHKOSH Boat AND CANOE Co., 50 Ceape 
St., Oshkosh, Wis., manufacture all kinds of 
motor boats, sail and rowboats, canoes, hunting 
boats, ete. Their prices are low, and their new 
illustrated catalog will surely interest our readers. 
Their canoes are especially well made—no canvas 
being used unless specially ordered. They are self- 
calking and never leak. 


ss ¢ 8 


THE HuNTER ARMs Co. have again ‘‘hit’’ the 
shining mark of enterprise in taking on two new 
salesmen—Haze Keller, Jr., a son of Thomas 
Keller (famous as the best-natured man who 
travels the road), and Neale Moore, son of Har- 
vey McMurchy, long in the service of the L. C. 
Smith gun. These two young men give every 
promise of bringing down the game, and a ‘‘rapid 
fire’’ of orders for Smith guns is expected during 
1909. 

* * * 

For sales in St. Louis aggregate $10,000,000 or 
more per annum. This shows that St. Louis is in 
fact the World’s largest primary fur market, and 
it goes without saying that if prices were not 
right, shipments would rapidly decrease. Myers- 
Boyd Commission Co., 207 North Main St., St. 
Louis, have been in this business for many years 
and are always looking for more business, desiring 
to make regular customers by fair treatment and 
prompt remittances. 

+ * * 

THE wolf hunt held last week at Big Rock, IL, 
turned out to be successful—four prairie wolves 
having been killed. In the party were Louis and 
Leo Berthold, Michael Kies, Chas. Stolp and Harry 
Reer of Aurora who were joined by five farmers 
living in the vicinity of Big Rock. Owing to a 
misunderstanding there were not as many in the 
round-up as was intended. The Aurora men shot 
all four of the wolves and the farmers in Big 
Rock are greatly pleased with their work in help- 
ing to rid the woods of the animals. 


* * * 


SPoRTSMEN frequently carry money loosely in 
the pocket. This it will be impossible to lose if 
provided with a Security Safety Pocket, made by 
H. M. Eldred, 819 Pabst Bldg., Milwaukee. It 
is made of undressed sheepskin, has snap clasps 
and is provided with straps which are fastened to 
one’s suspender buttons or can be worn with a 
strap next to the body. It will hold bills, coin, 
letters of credit, etc., with perfect safety, and at 
the price (75 cts.) it certainly is a good invest- 
ment. 
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WOLF TRAITS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Yesterday I chanced to read several articles in 
the December Sports AFIELD, and as I have been 
somewhat of a Nimrod most of my life—say, since 
the year 1842 (at which time I was 14 years of 
age), when my father allowed me my first gun, 
and since that time have hunted and trapped on 
the extreme frontiers of six different. Territories, 
moving on as each became States and too much 
settled for my liking—of course in such literature 
as printed in Sports AFIELD (though now past 80 
years of age) I find much which is very inter- 
esting. 

Among other notes which interested me and in 
which I had much experience during my hunting 
days, is a letter on page 542, where some one has 
asked if it is true that a part of the hunter’s 
apparel would keep a wolf away from a tied 
buffalo calf. on the open prairie. Now, I cannot 
say positively that such things will keep wolves 
away from anything alive, but I did learn during 
my earliest days of hunting on the broad prairies 
of Iowa that whenever I killed a deer or elk so 
far away from home or camp that I could not get 
it in until next day or even a week after, that if 
I would turn it on its back in the snow, so that 
I could hang my vest on one of its legs—sticking 


AFIELD. 
WEDDING BELLS. 
MARRIED 
At the Basin Park Hotel, Eureka Springs, Ar- 
kansas, December 7, 1908, CHARLES P. HuBBARD 
of Atlantic, Iowa, to Mrs. ANNA M. WALKER of 

Markesan, Wisconsin—the Rev. Doctor Dickin- 

son officiating. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard, who are now traveling 
on the Pacific Coast, will please accept Sports. 
AFIELD’s sincerest congratulations and best wishes. 
For more than 20 years it has been our good for- 
tune to know Mr. Hubbard and our esteem for 
him has not diminished with the passing years. 
For our readers’ sake, we hope that the cares of 
family life will not interfere with the various 
clever letters he is wont to write on sportsman and 
kennel topics. 
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TWO GUNS IN ONE. 


The owner of a Winchester take-down repeating 
shotgun may have two guns for a little over the 
cost of one by using interchangeable barrels. For 
instance, if his gun be fitted with a 30 or 32-inch 
full-choke barrel for trap, duck or chicken shoot- 
ing, he may also have an interchangeable 26 or 
28-inch cylinder-bore barrel for shooting quail, 
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up—or even tie a handkerchief to the leg, on my 
return I never found the carcass disturbed, though 
I always removed the refuse (entrails, ete.) some 
8 or 10 feet away from the carcass, which refuse 
I almost invariably found cleaned up by wolves 
or other wild animals. However, I do know that 
the same charm won’t work with bears or moun- 
tain lions (cougars) or meat-eating birds (crows, 
magpies, etc.), for I have tried it many times in 
the killing of elk, deer and antelope on and around 
the Laramie Plains in Wyoming, where I have 
even hung my game up on scrub trees, where no 
wolf or fox will touch it, though within their 
reach. But my experience is that neither vest, 
hat or other scarecrow will stand off bears or 
cougars or certain birds. H. N. MERRITT. 
Marion, Iowa. 





Hon. H. B. Daviss, Fairfield, Texas, writes: 
**T wish to buy a 20-gauge gun, made to order, 
and would appreciate to know who makes the best 
20-gauge double-barrel shotgun. Also, what has 
been the real result of the tests made of the 20- 
gauge? What are its field shooting qualities? and 
does it deliver its charge with as much or greater 
force than the 12-gauge?’’ 


WINCHESTER TAKE-DOWN REPEATING SHOTGUN. 





woodeock, ete. In this way, he practically has two 
guns for not much more than the price of one. 
As a close, hard and effective shooter, the Win- 
chester repeating shotgun has no superior. The 
records of such leading trap shots as C. G. Spen- 
cer, J. M. Hawkins, L. R. Barkley and John R. 
Taylor, who use Winchester shotguns exclusively, 
is evidence of this. They have a tremendous sale, 
there being over 450,000 in use, and their popu- 
larity is steadily increasing—due to the perfect 
satisfaction they give. Then, too, the cost for a 
really first-class gun is extremely low, it being 
only $27 for the single gun and $42 for the gun 
with 2 barrels, less the dealer’s regular discount, 
which brings the cost down considerably lower. 
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GUNS FOR PRAIRIE SPORT. 


Geo. R. Doyle asks in your November issue the 
best boring for a gun to be used in Nebraska and 
Iowa, and having shot in both States I am glad to 
tell him what suits me best in that country. For 
duck shooting I prefer a full-choke gun; for 
chicken shooting, left barrel full-choke, right bar- 
rel one-half choke. My gun was built to my order 
by the Ithaca Gun Co., Ithaca, N. Y. It is a 12- 
gauge 30-inch barrels, weighing 7 lbs. 14 ounces, 
and has been my companion on many shooting 
trips all over this and other countries for the 
past 15 years. L. D. Pav. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
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